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THE STRANGE STORY 


S IT not strange, to think that the Child of Bethlehem 

lived only three-and-thirty years; that the immortal 
record of His life deals almost exclusively with the period 
in which he was a person of no fixed abode and with no 
visible means of support; that He forfeited the patronage 
of the “best people” by associating with publicans and 
sinners, and by disorderly violence in the Temple; that His 
patriotism was suspect because He paid poll-tax to the 
alien Caesar; and that, far from mellowing into a sage and 
venerable citizen, He went to death in his early prime as 
Public Enemy Number One. Surely, if the story means 
anything, it means that the man who would attune himself 
to the Divine Soul of the universe must look at society from 
the bottom, where the hobos and transients are, until the 
dominant impulse of his life is Compassion. 





The Efficient School Teacher 


realizes the value of good equipment— 


MAPS, GLOBES, DUPLICATORS, PENCIL 
SHARPENERS, REFERENCE BOOKS, CHART 
MAKERS, Etc. 


Be sure your school has an adequate supply. We 
will gladly charge to the District if desired. 


A Good Dictionary— 


is a necessity in every school. Write for full des- 
cription with sample pages, etc., of 


Webster’s New International 


(Second Edition) 
It is the best you can buy. 


F, E. OSBORNE 


Alberta’s Largest School Supply House 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 
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Hudsons Bay Compang 


Shop with 
confidence 
at “the Bay” 


MILK ... 
The ELIXIR OF LIFE 


Our service is to put nature’s food into wee 
home in the finest condition, ; 


FRESH MILK, CREAM and BUTTERMILK 
Properly Pasteurized 


UNION MILK COMPANY 


LIMITED 
Phone M4686 Calgary, Alberta 


Donine Hay 


Calgary’s Most Up-to-date 
Beauty Salon 
Your choice of 


Murlé, Steam Wave, Eugene, Bonat 
Combo Ringlette, Fredick 


EXPERT OPERATORS ONLY IN ATTENDANCE 


221 EIGHTH AVE. W. 
Three doors West of Palace Theatre 


Telephone M2979 - - ##CALGARY, Alberta 


The Bon Marche Millinery and 
Dry Goods Stores 


738-738A - 17th Ave. West, Calgary 


Phone R 1363 
* & * 
STARTLING VALUES and SNAPPY STYLING 
in the season’s newest creations from the LEADING 


MILLINERY CENTRES, are now on display in our 
Show Rooms. 


A lovely selection of METALLICS and DANCE 
HATS have just arrived. These are all QUALITY 
aor priced to meet the present-day economic 
needs. 


“EXCLUSIVE BUT NOT EXPENSIVE” 
eee 


For Xmas Handkerchiefs and Novelties, 
See our Dry Goods Dept. 


ee @ 
Stocks are now complete with a lovely range of 


SILK AND SATIN UNDERWEAR, DANCE SETS, 
PYJAMAS, NIGHTGOWNS, HOSIERY, NOTIONS, 
NOVELTY TOWELS AND TOWEL SETS, TAP- 
ESTRIES, STAPLES, Etc. 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES 
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Editorial 


EXPLAINS THE INEXPLICABLE 


prea Reid is reported in The Unitcd Farmer to have 
made the following statement, recently, relating to the 
Civil Service: 


“Our objective was to create conditions where 
men and women would find full scope for their ability 
and where they could devote themselves without dis- 
traction to a life-long career of service to our 
people.” 


So far so good, Mr. Ex-Premier, but Alberta teachers put 
the query: “Why were you not consistent, Sir, in following 
that admirable objective all round—say towards the teaching 
profession?” Your record in the Legislature re Board of 
Reference, Contracts and the Teaching Profession Bill, etc., 
lays you open to the charge that your objective was to 
create and maintain conditions where teachers would NOT 
find full scope for their ability and where they SHOULD 
NOT BE PERMITTED to devote themselves without dis- 
traction to a life-long career of service to our people. If 
you are a consistent gentleman, then we can’t do otherwise 
than arrive logically at the conclusion that you can NOT 
accept it that “teaching may be a career, or that it is of 
service to our people.’”’ That explains much, previously in- 
explicable. 


MY LADY GUILLOTINE! 


E RECALL a number of years ago when the previous 

Administration decided to dismiss practically half of 
the school inspectors of the Province. The reason given 
was that the Government was compelled to cut their cloth 
according to their measure: in other words, make both ends 
meet and balance the budget. If memory serves us cor- 
rectly, little protest came from the daily newspapers—if any 
at all. However we are certain of this—no photographs 
appeared in the newspapers of any or all of the unfortunate, 
dismissed inspectors; no headlines blazoned on the front 
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cover pages setting forth: “Mr. X, recently dismissed in- 
spector of schools, sole supporter of a widowed mother,” 
or “Inspector Y, a victim of Government re-organization, 
has a wife and twelve small children,” or again: ‘School 
Inspector Z, dismissed by the Government after . 
of meritorious service.” 


. . years 
As far as we are aware, the 
A.T.A. was the only significant body which protested against 
the impairment of the school inspection service, and the 
1923 Annual General Meeting Minutes record a strong vote 
of protest unanimously adopted. 
a 

Ec IS not our intention here, either to condemn or endorse 

the action of the present Government in letting-out a 
number of civil servants arising from the re-organization of 
departments, We are not cognisant of the facts in any 
specific case, although it would appear that the present 
Administration is taking exactly the same position as did 
its predecessors in office when they slaughtered the school 
inspection staff of the Province—it is a regrettable necessity 
occasioned by an absolute inability to continue the public 
services on a standard as efficient as they would desire, 
had their predecessors left the finances in better shape. No, 
it certainly is not our business nor our duty to condemn the 
Government in the light of the information at our disposal 
which reveals the significant fact that hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in school grants have been waiting to be paid since 
before they assumed office. Neither would it be fair under 
these circumstances to cast innuendos that there have been 
other than<substantial and justifiable grounds for acting as 
they have done, Suffice it to say, however, that the word 
“dismissal’”’ is, to us, the ugliest word in the English lan- 
guage. ~It is altogether too familiar to and with us: morn- 
ing, noon and night it stares us in the face—in correspond- 


-ence received from teachers; in the haggard countenances 


of so many who come into our office seeking help and advice. 
ri SO oe 


E CHARGE without fear of effective refutation, that 
most of the teachers’ cases which come to our notice are 

not dismissals by reason of re-organization of departments, 
of financial compulsion, of misconduct or inefficiency of the 
employee, or cutting down of the staff. They are just plain, 
down-right cases of “firing” with no justification whatso- 
ever. They are dismissals brought about by people who in 
all too many cases do not sit down in council together for 
the sole purpose of legitimately exercising their duties 
within the ambit of their powers: their duties are often 
performed in bad faith, with taint of corruption, decisions 
founded on so alien and irrelevant grounds as to be outside 
the statutory authority conferred on their body. (For 
surely it must be admitted that statutory powers are con- 
ferred on school boards for the sole purpose of enabling 
them to perform the trust imposed in them—to keep the 
school efficient.) We suggest—nay, in hundreds of cases 
we could prove it—that changes of teachers are made for 
any reason at all except to improve the efficiency of the 
school. For example, it is not conducive to efficiency to 
get rid of one good teacher to take a chance on some “home” 
boy or girl who happens to be out of a position; or because 
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Christmas and New Year’s 


SCHOOL VACATION FARES 


For TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


FARE GOING—tTickets on sale November 29, 1935, to and including January 1, 
and 1936. 
ONE 
QUARTER 
ENQUIRE OF YOUR SCHOOL PRINCIPAL ABOUT YOUR CERTIFICATE 
or at A.T.A. Office, Imperial Bank Bldg., Edmonton, Alta. 


SPECIAL FARES 






RETURN—Valid until school opening date, but not later than January 31, 
1936. 


FOR CHRISTMAS FOR NEW YEAR’S 
GOING—December 23 to 25. GOING—Dec. 30, 1935, to Jan. 1, 1936. 
RETURN UNTIL—December 26, 1935. RETURN UNTIL—January 2, 1936. 


For full information ask the Ticket Agent 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
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a teacher has changed her boarding place; or because he or 
she did not keep company with a certain young man or 
woman, or for a host of other reasons which, in our opinion, 
should be entirely beyond any employing authority to have 
power to act upon—least of all a public authority. 
1 ek + oh 
HALL we call it blissful ignorance of facts that has kept 
these newspapers silent when teachers by the thousand 
were dismissed each and every year? Is it not just unadult- 
erated humbug that they now raise such a bugaboo about 
certain civil servants being eliminated when the new Govern- 
ment takes over the reins of office? If we could only believe 
that bowels of mercy and tender compassion really stir 
them to plead the cause of the down-trodden and fallen 
with lost jobs, we might respect and admire them. But as 
they have blinded their eyes to a much worse situation 
which confronts a much larger and more widely distributed 
group than the Civil Service, we must be excused for 
shrewdly suspecting they are just peddling drivel and turn- 
ing on faucets of artificially created tears for party-political, 
propaganda purposes. But to get down a little more spe- 
cifically to our subject matter. 
Sito lm ont 


ET us suppose that at the end of each and every year, 
the Executive Council met together and reviewed the 
case of every one of the thousand or so members of the 
Civil Service with a view to deciding whether or not each 
individual employee should be re-engaged for the forth- 
coming year. Suppose every member of the Service was 
engaged on a yearly contract which, unless definitely re- 
newed and another document signed, would leave the em- 
ployee out of a job. He might go away for his summer 
vacation believing that no news is good news, that it was 
understood (since nothing had been said about his not being 
re-engaged) everything would continue ‘“‘as is.” However, 
after leaving home he finds that a letter posted to him 
after his holidays commenced has been pursuing him, noti- 
fying him that he will not be required any more. Or if he 
did not get any letter, he might return to the office some 
fine day and learn that somebody had been hired to displace 
him and was already on the job. Suppose every civil servant 
from the day he commenced work at the beginning of a 
new year had a whole year to worry over whether or not 
he might or might not be re-engaged at the year’s end— 
not just one year in fifteen or so, but every year. Itis a 
ridiculous supposition, is it not? It is obvious that it would 
militate against felicitous and efficient service if the axe 
be constantly held over the head of every member of the 
staff from the highest to the lowest, and if fear, the lowest 
spur to human endeavor, be omnipresent with the worker. 
Nevertheless, ridiculous though it may be, that is the 
condition which prevails throughout the educational ser- 
vices of the Province, absolutely. With the Civil Service 
the case has been altogether different, of course. But for 
the wholesale dismissal of inspectors in 1923, the Civil 
Service has undergone no significant re-alignment since 
before 1921 when the U.F.A. Party assumed office. We are 
open to correction here, possibly, but anyway there certainly 





has been nothing general in the way of any annual letting- 
out and annual re-engagement. In fact it is reasonable to 
suppose that their very security of the past makes the 
members of the Service more sensitive to contact with the 
present situation. We are not suggesting for one moment 
that civil servants should have no more security of tenure 
of position than have the teachers of the Province. Oh no! 
It would be inhuman to wish on anybody the degree of 
insecurity suffered by teachers. We consistently advocate 
that no employee should be subject to capricious and un- 
justifiable dismissal, or be constantly in fear of being let-out 
on irrelevant or inadequate ground. But what we do sug- 
gest is that a great deal of the concern manifested by the 
press and party men just now over the anxieties of the 
civil servants does not tally with the lack of concern at the 
pitiful position of the teaching staff of the Province: in 
fact it is a flat contradiction. 
a 


INCE 1921 the policy of the Government had been, in 
practically every respect, inimical to any chances of 
teachers obtaining security. The teacher-market had been 
over-crowded by Government instrumentality; a normal 
school costing the public $600,000 for the shell alone was 
built in Edmonton, without any effective steps being taken 
to curtail or select the number of entrants to the teaching 
profession. An open season for “firing” teachers was pro- 
vided for in the statutes; school boards were encouraged to 
change teachers frequently, and practically all the legisla- 
tion passed has that bent. At last a Board of Reference 
was provided for on the statute books with power to dis- 
allow the action of a school board who after investigation 
had been shown “did not act as reasonable persons should 
act in the discharge of their duties as trustees, etc.” This 
was secured after years of striving and allowed to live for 
but one year. Then, again the Minister of Education re- 
fused flatly to discourage the execution of term contracts 
between teachers and school boards. But did the news- 
papers protest at the unfairness and injustice of these con- 
ditions? They certainly did not! They held generally that 
such a body as a school board should not be required to 


We Offer You the Season’s Smartest Footwear, at 


WILSON and OSBORNE’S 
308 - 8th Ave. West, 3 doors East of Birks 
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justify themselves in the matter of dismissing any employee. 
In fact, The Calgary Herald dubbed the Board of Reference a 
“tyrannous institution” and another person influential in 
school board affairs in the same neighborhood seemed to 
win considerable self-satisfaction by coining the phrase 
“most monstrous labor organization” and applying it to the 
A.T.A., presumably because that organization advocated 
reasonable security for teachers. 
a S@irechs 

F THESE newspapers want to expose something really 

scandalous, something to open people’s eyes, something 
which would sell their paper like hot-cakes and increase 
the value of their advertising space, they should expose 
thoroughly the teacher employment scandals. We suggest 
broadly a line of attack: 

(1) Secure a list of new contracts of teachers which 
went into effect on September ist, 1935. Every item on 
the list would establish that the contractual relationship 
with the school board had been severed last June, and, 
either a new teacher engaged or the same teacher re-engaged 
for another year. It reveals worry and uncertainty suffered 
by every one of the teachers appearing on the list. (N.B. 
This list could not all be printed in one issue for more 
than 3,000 items, each including name of board, number 
of school district, name of teacher, new teacher or same 
teacher continuing, etc., would have to be provided for.) 

(2) Follow up the above list by doing a little sleuth 
work and, day by day for, say one month publish the inside 
story of whys and wherefores of the change in, say ten 
different instances. 

(3) Analyze the 3,000 and more cases and give the 
public the unvarnished facts: e.g., how many of the teachers 
were inefficient; how many dismissed by reason of gossip; 
the inspector’s grading of the teacher dismissed and of the 
successor; how many were displaced to make way for the 
“home” girl or boy; how much each newly-appointed teacher 
spent in postage stamps, stationery, or use of automobiles 
in hunting for a new school; how many teachers dismissed 
are now dependent on relatives or friends; how many have 
since been placed on the relief rolls; how many teachers 
dismissed for no particular reason at all, but certainly 
for neither inefficiency nor misconduct; how many were not 
paid-up by the dismissing school board and still await 
receipt of salary months, even years overdue? 

A writer with any flair for portraying human situations 
would have no need to exaggerate or overcolor in the slight- 
est degree to make a real “hit” and convince Mr, Man-in- 
the-street that this situation is a stigma on Alberta’s fair 
narse and that this bully-ragging of teachers should be 
suppressed. It would produce a public outcry and a deter- 
mined clamor for reform. It strikes deeper than the mere 
comfort and relief to the teachers themselves, or than the 
mere dislocation of instruction of boys and girls by un- 
necessary change of teacher. Once a teacher feels con- 
vinced that honesty of purpose and enthusiasm for her work 
count for so little in many cases and that dismissal is often 
the reward for her labors, inevitably she turns in the oppo- 
site direction and the all-important object then is to scheme 


to hold her job. Once idealism has been washed overboard, 
the chances are it can not be retrieved. Bitterness, resent- 
ment of injustice, lack of appreciation for honest endeavor 
tinged always with the element of fear of loss of the where- 
withal to exist—these feelings are more general amongst 
teachers than those outside the ranks might believe probable. 
Were it an isolated case or two, or just happened once in 
fifteen or twenty years, it would be cheap sentimentality to 
make any considerable stir; but with considerably over 
3,000 contracts changed each year amongst approximately 
5,500 or 5,600 teachers, who would have the temerity, the 
obstinacy to argue that the effects can be otherwise than 
as outlined above? Why not a little crusading on the part 
of the newspapers against a holocaust of dismissals of 
public employees who are customarily and periodically dis- 
missed for reasons actually demonstrated as inimical to the 
public weal? 


SUMMER COURSE FOR GRADUATE TEACHERS 


HE School of Education is prepared to offer Education 58 

for the first time as a Summer School Course for the 
benefit of those graduates who hold a First Class Certificate 
and wish to obtain a High School Teacher’s Certificate. Two 
summer sessions’ attendance is necessary to complete the 
requirements. It is to be noted, however, that teachers are 
not being requested to repeat professional courses in Ad- 
ministration and Psychology already completed in Normal 
School. The four courses prescribed are: Education 54, 
History and Philosophy of Education (or another graduate 
course) ; Education 56, Educational Psychology; Education 
58, Science and Practice of Teaching; and Education 101, 
Educational Administration (Advanced Course.) 


All of these courses except Education 58 are graduate 
courses and give credit towards an M.A. degree in Education. 
There is certainly an inducement here for secondary school 
teachers to undertake graduate study. 


The course for 1936, if arranged, will begin on July 20th, 
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thus giving those teachers who may be marking papers in 
early July an opportunity to enroll for the course. 

We believe the teachers of the Province will approve 
heartily of the attempt that has been made to integrate 
professional training with the graduate studies. 


; CONCERNING PROFESSIONALISM 


ane 


HE term “teaching profession” is a misnomer; it is ap- 

plied by courtesy alone. That is the one conviction 
lodged in the minds of teachers the world over, and the 
redeeming feature is that teachers in all lands are stirring 
to a consciousness of the absolute necessity to be “born 
again.” One reads educational magazines from Canada, 
U.S.A., New Zealand, Ireland, Scotland, England and other 
portions of the British Empire and, in greater or lesser 
degree, one finds the same stress being laid on the necessity 
for greater freedom, more professionalism, for the teacher. 
As an example we quote from an article in National Education, 
the organ of the Educational Institute of New Zealand, 
which drives home in so simple words the cardinal point: 


“If there is one thing more than another that 
distinguishes a professional man from a mere hack, 
it is that the former is trusted to do his job while the 
latter is directed not only as to the what but the how 
of his doing. If you employ an architect you do not 
dictate to him (that is, if you are a sensible person) 
the details of the structure, the stresses and strains 
to be borne by this joist or that. You introduce him 
to the site; you explain the purpose and general idea 
of the structure you want; you ask him to design the 
details and expect him to bring to the work all the 
skill and initiative he can command. And so it must 
be with the teacher.” 

* «+ # * 


HE poser was once put to Lord Salisbury: ‘Does the pig 

make the sty or the sty the pig?” He replied: “Both!” 

It seems to us that the same answer would have been ob- 

tained by asking: ‘Does the system of education make the 

teacher or the teacher the system of education?” Here is 

what a head master of a boys’ school said after he laid down 
his tools: 


“And now that it is over, I sometimes sit and won- 
der, rather sadly I am afraid, what we were all about. 
We shoved and rammed-in a good many subjects into 
the tightly packed budget, we called the curriculum. 
But was it a sincere attempt to widen our education 
or to give boys a real chance at the things they cared 
for? It was only a compromise with the supposed 
claims of the public in order that we might try to 
believe that we taught things we did not really teach. 
We had an enormous and elaborate machine; the boys 
worked hard and the masters were horribly over- 
worked; the whole thing whizzed, banged, grumbled 
and drummed like a factory, but very little education 
was the result.” 


Yes, the system whizzes, bangs, grumbles and hums like 
a factory — yes, factory is just the word for it. We 
have mass production: the finished products are just as 
like as a factory can make two peas, saving for this, fortu- 
nately—Mother Nature does not favor all her children 
fitting into the same mould, try as we will to make them. 
She does not create all raw materials, identical in texture, 
in shape, in mouldableness to the same degree. Some are 
more malleable than others; some will not fit into the man- 
made machine, chip, squeeze, roll and temper them as we 
will. Human beings are not merely thinking and remem- 
bering machines; they are doing and feeling creatures. And 


this applies of course to teachers as well as to pupils. Yes, 
regimen and goose-step regulations can furnish an imposing, 
fine-appearing creation, but few things are more damaging 
in the long run, more wasteful of money and effort or more 
damaging to the difficult process of growing-up properly. 
Regimentation of teachers is the antithesis of professional- 
ism; regimentation by way of and through text-books, cur- 
ticula, outside examinations, of treatment of subjects, cramps 
initiative and deadens enthusiasm. 
64a 2 6 
HE contention has been urged (undoubtedly true, we ad- 
mit) that an Act alone will not make teachers profes- 
sionally minded. On the other hand, it is equally true that 
the granting of legal status would be a most important step 
in that direction. It would place teachers in a position to 
implement professional spirit: it would provide machinery 
to secure and consolidate the viewpoint on professional 
matters of all those engaged in the work; it would add con- 
siderably to the dignity and prestige of the teaching body; 
it would go far to create a finer esprit-de-corps and pride in 
their calling. Furthermore, by establishing an official means 
of providing redress in cases of unworthy acts on the part 
of individuals, the conferment of legal status on teachers 
‘would furnish the public with a guarantee that those they 
employ in their schools shall conduct themselves in a be- 
‘fitting manner. 
* @ 8. $ 
HERE are other barriers than non-legal status to teach- 
ing, barriers likewise dependent in large measure upon 
the enactment of legislation for their removal: e.g., inse- 
curity of tenure of position; inequalities of remuneration for 


‘ equal services rendered; lack of academic freedom and the 


cramping or denial of full citizenship rights to teachers. 
Legislation and development of professionalism must ad- 
vance together, hand in hand. Last but not least—profes- 
sionalism will always be handicapped so long as batting 
averages continue to be the principal measuring stick of 
teacher efficiency. Whoever heard of a teacher being penal- 
ized for lack of proficiency who secures a high percentage of 
passes on Departmental examinations? Examination “re- 
sults” seem to be the only gauge used by the general public; 
yet grading by such results alone has been out-moded a 
generation ago by progressive educationists. It is contended 
in all seriousness that undue worship of the god of examin- 
ations deadens interest and stifles enthusiasm: it is neglect- 
ing the true spirit of education and placing a premium on 
material uniformity; it is substituting a mere quantitative 
standard of mediocrity for a noble, spiritual, ethical and 
aesthetic conception which can not be measured in credits 


or percentages. 
i a 


T has been suggested that the urge for providing legal 

status for teaching is motivated by a desire to make the 
teachers’ organization more “adequate in bolstering-up in- 
competents.””. We do not see why the A.T.A. should treat 
such a suggestion seriously for, obviously, it emanates from 
a type of people who seem ever unable to credit us with 
anything but sinister motives. Suffice it to say that nothing 
could be more slanderous; nothing further from the truth. 
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The Model Bungalow 


13224 -102nd Ave. 
EDMONTON - ALBERTA 


Completely Gas Equipped 


ee are specially invited to visit the 
Gas Company’s Model Bungalow during 
the Christmas vacation. Visitors are wel- 
come daily from 2 p.m. to 10 p.m., excepting 
Saturdays, Sundays and Holidays. Miss 
Kathleen Esch, B.Sc., Home Service Direc- 
tor, has a copy of the Model Bungalow 
“Souvenir Booklet” for you. 


Edmonton’s Gas Company 
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Incompetents must go and, while it must always be the 
duty of any professional organization to protect its members 
from unfair treatment, once a degree of security is obtained 
by legislation, the teachers’ organization will be in a better 
position to concentrate on its major function—to insist on 
high professional standards. Again, another objection 
raised is that many of those now certificated are unworthy 
of professional status because of meagre academic attain- 
ment or poor professional achievement. And it must be 
conceded there is much point to the contention. However, 
to contend that way at this time seems to us, so to speak, to 
be putting the cart before the horse. If the teachers’ 
organization were in the slightest degree responsible 
either for low standards of entrance or for “lame ducks” 
being continued as qualified teachers holding a _ valid 
certificate of the Department, no exception could rea- 
sonably be taken. Neither can the argument apply with 
any degree of fairness, unless there be an assumption based 
on reasonable grounds that the profession on becoming 
legally established, would remain content with the present 
low standards. Let any unprejudiced person examine the 
records of the proceedings of every Annual General Meeting 
since the inception of the A.T.A., and he will arrive at the 
conclusion inevitably that without exception we have been 
petitioning the Department to increase the academic stand- 
ard for entrance to teacher training institutions and lengthen 
the period of professional training of teachers. Besides, one 
would be quite safe in stating that no person would accept 
the challenge to set forth a single case where, after legal 
status had been conferred on any professional group, the 
tendency has not been to tighten-up on standards and other- 
wise select the entrants to the profession. It is submitted 
that by giving the teachers some power to exercise influence 
in this regard, it would materially assist the Department in 
furthering any such worthy policy affecting future Alberta 
teachers. 


PREMIUM ON TARDINESS 
ASES galore are brought to our attention where school 
boards are receiving little money, if any at all, from 
current school taxes. They have no money to pay the 
teacher who must needs wait for little driblets of cash and 
for portions of the government grants to be handed over 
to them. At best the government grant can not cover the 
salary earned, and the unpaid salary bill of the teachers in 
rural districts is steadily growing until it now amounts 
to hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
aor ae es = 
CURSORY glance at Section 35 of the School Assess- 


ment Act would lead one to believe that a school board 
has a remedy immediately applicable where persons in a 


position to meet their school tax bill are allowing things 
to slide. Here is what it says: 


“35. In case any person fails to pay the taxes 
against him within thirty days specified in the tax 
notice, the treasurer may by himself or agent, sub- 
ject to the Tux Recovery Act, 1929, levy the same 
with costs by distress.” 


And then follows a list of goods, chattels, etc., upon 
which distress may be levied. 


It appears such a simple proposition on the face of it, 
but the words “Subject to the Tax Recovery Act, 1929” con- 
stitute a real snag. 

* * * # 

NCE a person has been allowed to get into arrears for 

school taxes, the school board is required to report such 
arrears to the municipality. After this has been done, the 
municipality alone has the right to levy distress with respect 
to school taxes. Furthermore, the school district is pre- 
cluded from collecting any arrears of school taxes unless 
the money is paid over to the municipality. Then, irrespec- 
tive of any legal authority or right to do so, the municipal- 
ity frequently puts any moneys collected into a common 
fund and apportions the cash to all school districts through- 
out the municipality. Thus there is little incentive for any 
particular school board to induce its taxpayers to pay off 
their indebtedness for either current or arrears of school 
taxes, for the reason that by so doing it does not materially 
assist the local school board’s financial position but, instead, 
merely tends to assist all the other school districts through- 
out the municipality. It must be obvious also, that people 
disinclined to meet tax bills until absolutely forced, take 
good care not to wipe out all arrears of school taxes, for if 
they did so they thereby would render themselves liable to 
levy by distress on short notice for current taxes in accord- 
ance with Section 35 (above quoted) of the School Assess- 
ment Act. With levy by distress so remote, there seems 
little prospect of the cash position of school boards being 
improved to any considerable extent unless and until the 
whole procedure of enforcement of payment of school taxes 
is thoroughly overhauled. It follows logically, also, that 
teachers can hope for little relief unless and until the 
state of being in arrears for school taxes is no longer a 
real safeguard to the taxpayer against being required to 
meet the current school tax levy on time. It is to be hoped 
that the new Administration may see its way clear to secure 
action during the next session of the Legislature. 


Over the entrance of Plato’s Academy, it is said, was 
superscribed the direction: ‘He who knows not geometry 
need not enter here”; meaning that experience in geomet- 
rical reasoning is a necessary training for the pursuit of 
philosophical studies. 

The study of mathematics provides the best training in 
accurate thinking, because the results inevitably confirm 
or condemn the process. In this regard geometry is superior 
to algebra, partly because the process is more purely logical 
(or less mechanical), partly also because it deals with the 
dimensions of concrete things, and is therefore semi-con- 
crete in relativity. 

For lack of this kind of rational training, much of what 
is called constructive thinking is of the low irrational order 
known as “trial-and-error”, more or less haphazard and 
intuitive. ; 

Consciousness of the need for training in constructive 
thinking grows naturally out of experience-in the manual 
arts, which should therefore be in constant evidence in the 
common-school courses. Apart from such consciousness, any 
kind of training in accurate and constructive thinking must 
miss the spur of personal ambition and interest, and depend 
for its motivation on the much feebler urge of authority. 

—W. Wallace. 
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Brafting Courses in Manual Training 


A Plea for Flexibility 
By JOHN LIEBE, Ph.D., Instructor in Manual Training at Turner Valley High School 





PECULIAR combination of circumstances has given our 

academic high school courses a rigidness and the high 
school routine a uniformity which in turn produced a prim- 
itive type of high school teacher. Coaching in the main 
points of the authorized text is considered successful teach- 
ing by the majority of teachers and accepted as a necessity 
by almost all of them. Some of our ablest teachers have to 
keep from their students the best they have to give, in 
order to meet minute, detailed requirements of the course. 


Although we have been willing to copy whole courses 
from England, as for instance the complete material for 
Geometry and British History, we have failed to transplant 
the finer and more valuable features of British educational 
tradition. For centuries British high school teachers have 
been expected to make their own courses of studies, when 
they had served long enough to work out their own inter- 
pretation within the framework of the system. It was always 
understood that a good teacher would present different 
material from year to year and be more or less independent 
of any text book. The outcome of this encouraging attitude 
of the educational authorities was a wonderful variety in 
the daily routine of the high school and the enfolding of 
many personalities in the teaching profession. Many famous 
headmasters would never have found a fertile field of 
activity in the secondary schools, had it not been for this 
unwritten charter of personal freedom which granted them 
the right of originality as educators. 

While the uniformity of our high school system was 
inevitable to a certain extent because of the necessity of 
controlling thousands of small town and country schools, 
where a teacher is compelled to teach a dozen subjects or 
more, it is nevertheless frankly admitted to-day by parents 
and teachers, as well as by responsible administrators, that 
the business of handing on and memorizing information has 
to be abandoned. And one of the most gratifying steps 
that is being taken in this direction is the introduction of 
Manual Training into the high school. From 1936 on we 
will find in our time table such subjects as “General Shop,” 
“Wood,” “Metal,” “Electricity,” along with English, Social 
Studies, Mathematics, and Science. The concrete content 
of these new shop courses requires a much greater flexibility 
and adaptability to the conditions of the community than 
the abstract material of academic high school units. Only if 
the British tradition of a flexible high school curriculum is 
followed, may we hope that the new courses will maintain 
their place. 

A school shop has its natural growth if it is allowed to 
develop naturally. A district may begin with buying a few 
hand tools, add machinery from year to year, and may come 
to the stage where various trades are practised and where 
a good deal of the desired equipment can be produced right 
in the shop. Part of the work might even lead to actual 
production. It is seen at once that it is not fair to treat 
alike old shops and new ones, small ones and large ones. 
No uniform standard could fit them; rigid requirements 
would be either too hard or too easy. A creditable result 
for an instructor who labors on primitive benches in a new 
shop out in the country without electricity, might be con- 
sidered a pretty poor showing for a well-equipped shop 
with years of éxperience behind it. A Manual Training 


course should not be an “Act of Uniformity” guarding 
against ““Nonconformists” like most of our academic courses. 
It should be a guide to school boards and instructors rather 
than to examiners, opening a vista of what can be organized 
and accomplished. 


There are lonely school districts in Alberta that started 
Manual Training with an initial equipment of some thirty 
or forty dollars; while other communities could go ahead in 
the first year and equip each machine with a separate motor. 
The farmers of remote districts naturally appreciate work 
that is done “all by hand,” and with so few tools, while the 
industrial worker in towns and cities looks down on crude 
attempts ef the hand that can be done so much better and 
quicker and cheaper by a machine. Here are two types of 
communities that should not be expected to conform to a 
provincial standard for Manual Traning; their school shops 
should not cover the same ground; the shop projects should 
be different altogether. 


We live in the age of mass-production; every article is 
produced by a work-gang, not by an individual. So if it is 
the purpose of our schools to create life-situations in class- 
room and shop, the group-project should become a prominent 
feature of the new Manual Training courses. No shop-course 
is modern if it does not at least attempt to lead the students 
through the experience of mass-production, Such a program 
causes some difficulty if an accurate grading of the students 
is considered necessary. It is true that the units in Manual 
Training will be credits for University entrance. But it is 
equally true that a method of demonstrating the fundamental 
powers of our economic life should not be rejected, simply 
because its result in the individual student cannot be meas- 
ured as accurately as results shown in an individual project. 
Group work is a valuable experience that leads from play 
into production. 


The school—so some people say—should not “take. the 
bread out of other people’s mouths.” - Since the school is 
financed partly from Government money, it should not be 
allowed to compete with people who receive no grants. This 
argument is based on an entirely false parallel between a 
school-shop and a producer in business. 


Manual training is the most expensive high school activ- 
ity. It will be extremely difficult to introduce the subject 
into the town schools of the province, at a time when most 
municipalities cannot raise enough money to continue the 
present school services. There is at least a possibility that 
the wonderful program of the Department remains a piece of 
paper as far as the majority of town schools are concerned. 
In the face of such a financial situation no stone should be 
left unturned in order to lower the cost of Manual Training 
in our schools. It is the initial cost of equipment in the 
pioneer shops which is heavy and cannot be avoided, but 
there is no reason why well-equipped shops should not turn 
out some simple equipment for other districts which are not 
so fortunate as to begin by simply filling in a pile of order 
blanks. There is no reason why a district should not lower 
its expenses for Manual Training by selling products of the 
shop that are needed as school supplies elsewhere. No 
profit whatever enters in such a transaction. It is rather a 
payment into the fund available for financing education. 
School production also directs the students’ minds beyond 
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the school into life, an accomplishment which is so rare in 
the class-room. 


While production is not impossible even under a rigid 
curriculum, it must necessarily lead to a complete break 
with standardized requirements, if an established shop un- 
dertakes to support a district which has to start out with 
a small allowance. If one looks at the clumsy work of 
students who enter a shop for the first time, the idea of 
producing satisfactory shop equipment appears absurd. But 
we must not forget that the proposed courses range from 
Grade VII to Grade XII. The Manual Training students of 
the upper grades will be fewer, but they will be the ones 
who have a natural aptitude for the work. A school shop 
which is well equipped for wood and metal work and which 
has operated under the same instructor satisfactorily for 
years, could play an important part in extending shop ser- 
vices to neighboring districts, Such a system of mother- 
and-daughter shops, so to speak, could not be established 
without careful planning. It is a possibility of value that 

_might become a practical solution, if the new plan should 
ever be in danger of being dropped on account of its high 
cost; it is a possibility that should find serious consideration 
in the original layout of the courses. 


In introducing Manual Training into the high school, 
Alberta is doing only what others have done; and yet we 


live in the early stage of a growing home industry that isn’t 
found in British Columbia, nor in Ontario, nor in England. 
They might give us inspiration, but they can tell us nothing 
about how to set our home industry going. The problem is 
an Alberta problem of education. Because we live mainly 
on the export of wheat, we are so used to the importation 
of industrial products that our boys—intellectually overfed 
as they are—do never think of applying themselves to the 
great task of building up a home industry. The small space 
which is given to shop talk should be used for making the 
students conscious of the great task. The activities of the 
school shop should resemble the industrial possibilities of the 
district as closely as posible. Again an aim which can be 
pursued only at the expene of uniformity of the require- 
ments. 


The main difficulty in drafting intellectual courses for 
the high school is the presentation and selection of the 
subject matter. Drafting courses in Manual Training is a 
much bigger job. The task of financing the school-shops 
where the course is to be taught, is intimately cognate with 
the layout of the course. In order to be successful a group 
that is drafting courses in Manual Training must be some- 
thing like a “Committee of ways and means.” Their work 
has to be a plan of organization rather than a list of re- 
quirements, if the new courses are to direct enterprises that 
will pay their way in the end. 
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Educational Research Department 


Edited by H. E. Smith, Ph.D. 


The Research Department will present each month reports of educational investigations carried out by Alberta 
teachers. Contributions are requested. Communications should be addressed to Dr. H. E. Smith, University of 


Alberta, Edmonton. 





FACTORS AFFECTING THE COMMAND 
OF ENGLISH 


J. W. CHALMERS, Daysland 


In the previous articles of this series the range and 
growth of students’ vocabularies, effective and recognized, 
have been discussed. It was found that growth of effective 
vocabulary is quite slow during high school years, and at all 
times the range is quite narrow. On the contrary, the 
growth of recognized vocabulary is rapid and range exten- 
sive. But there are tremendous variations in range between 
one student and the next one, and in this article it is pro- 
posed to discuss the causes of such individual differences. 


Age seems to have very little influence on the range 
of recognized vocabulary as measured by a vocabulary test. 
Such a test was given to five hundred and fifty-nine students, 
varying in age from eleven to twenty-four years. Of this 
number, however, all but seventeen were between twelve 
and nineteen years inclusive. The co-efficient of correlation 
between age and score on vocabulary test was quite low, 
being +.215, with the relatively high probable error of .027. 
One factor which would tend to make this co-efficient low 
is the fact that the youngest children, eleven and twelve 
years of age, were brighter than average, otherwise they 
would not have been included in this investigation which 
covered Grades VII to XII. Similarly the oldest students 
were presumably not so brilliant as their contemporaries 
who had gone on to other fields of activity although they 
were above average in intelligence. 


A greater degree of correspondence was found between 
vocabulary range and mental maturity as measured by the 
Otis Self-Administering Intelligence Test. Four hundred 
and ninety-two students took both this and the vocabulary 
test. The co-efficient of correlation between the Otis score 
and the vocabulary score was +.63, the propable error .018. 
From these figures we know that, no matter how large our 
group might be, the true co-efficient ninety-nine times in a 
hundred would be between .56 and .70. This would indicate 
a definite, well-marked and positive relationship between 
range of vocabulary and mental age. 

An attempt was made to see if there was any corres- 
pondence between a child’s vocabulary and the vocation of 
his father. Therefore, three hundred and fifty-one students 
were classified into seven occupational groups, which with 
the number of students in each group, in order of merit, 
were as follows: professional, 46; managerial, 52; clerical, 
28; skilled laborers, 76; unskilled, 99; commercial, 44; agri- 
cultural, 107. The first four groups were above average, 
the unskilled group just average, the last two below average. 
This is more or less what might be expected, except that 
one would suppose that the commercial group would do much 
better. Probably other factors not studied have united to 
lower the standing of this group. 

There are several probable reasons why the agricultural 
group is so low. Rural schools, and rural homes too, suffer 
from a paucity of good libraries. Farm children usually 
have chores to do, so that when these are done there is 
neither as much time nor as much inclination to read as with 
other children. Finally, the social contacts are more limited 
with these children, both in variety and in number. -All 


these factors would hinder the growth of a large vocabulary. 

One hundred and nine students—almost twenty per cent 
of those studied—came from foreign speaking homes. These 
were classified into four groups, which, with the number of 
students in each group, are given below in order of vocabu- 
lary merit: 

1. Scandinavian (10): Finnish, Swedish, Norwegian. 

2. Romanic (15): French, Italian. 

8. Slavic (49): Ukrainian, Slav, Slovak, Polish, Bo- 

hemian, Russian. 

4. Teutonic (28): German, Yiddish. 

The Scandinavian group only is up to the average for 
the whole population studied, while the Romanic group is 
just below the average. As both these groups are quite 
small, one cannot make any general inference from the re- 
sults obtained. 


Only two stdents were French-speaking, Apparently 
most of these children go to Separate Schools, none of 
which was included in this investigation. However, in view 
of the large French-speaking population in this country, no 
study on bilingualism can be considered complete without 
attention to this phase of it. 


The Slavic and Teutonic groups were considerably below 
average, and there was little difference between them. 

Two American studies at least have been made on bi- 
lingualism. One, by Floyd F. Caldwell and Mary D. Moury, 
is reported in the Journal of Educational Psychology, 1938, vol. 
ume 24, page 696. It is a study of over six hundred 
students divided into two groups, English-speaking and 
Spanish-speaking. Concerning their achievement in English 
the writers say “The median scores of the Anglo-American 
children on objective and essay tests in English exceed those 
of the Spanish-American children by 18.1 per cent and 28.6 
per vent respectively ....” 


Another study, found in the Journal of Educational Research , 


1934, volume 27, is by Ralph A. Fritz and Nellie R. Rankin. 
Two hundred students were studied. The investigators 
reached the conclusion that foreign children suffer a han- 
dicap in school work, and that this handicap is greater 
in English than in other fields. A plan for remedial teaching 
is evolved, with particular stress on oral and written compo- 
sition. 
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Che World Outside 


MISS M. B. MOORE, M.A. 





Canada 
The Federal election of October 14 made evident Can- 


ada’s confidence in her old parties and her repudiation in 
the main of the new parties. MacKenzie King has been 
returned with an exceedingly substantial majority. His 
cabinet line-up is as follows: 

1. Prime Minister, President of the Privy Council, and 
Secretary of State for External Affairs—MacKenzie 
King, Ottawa. 

2. Minister of Mines, Immigration and Colonization, In- 
terior and Indian Affairs—Thomas A. Crerar, Winnipeg. 


3. Minister of Justice—Ernest Lapointe, Quebec. 

4. Minister of Public Works—P. J. A. Cardin, Sorel, Que. 

5. Minister of Finance—Charles A. Dunning, Montreal. 

6. Postmaster-General—J. C. Elliott, London, Ont. 

7. Minister of Trade and Commerce—W. D. Euler, Kitch- 
ener, Ont. 

8. Secretary of State—Fernand Rinfret, Montreal. 

9. Minister of National Defence—Ian MacKenzie, Van- 
couver. 

10. Minister of Pensions and National Health—C. G. Power, 
Quebec. 

11. Minister of National Revenue—J. L. Ilsley, Kentville, 
N.S. 


12. Minister of Fisheries—J. E. Michaud, Edmundston, N.B. 
13. Minister of Labor—Norman Rogers, Kingston, Ont. 
14. Minister of Railways and Canals, Minister of Marine— 

Clarence D, Howe, Port Arthur, Ont. 
15. Minister of Agriculture—Jas. G. Gardiner, Regina, Sask. 
16. Minister without Portfolio — Raoul Dandurand, Mon- 

treal. 

a a 

William Duncan Herridge, the Canadian Minister to the 
United States, resigned towards the end of October as a 
result of the Federal elections. 

Hon. Vincent Massey was appointed High Commissioner 
in London. His appointment dates from Nov. 8th. He 


replaces Hon. G. Howard Ferguson. 
a .  e © 


John Buchan, Baron Tweedsmuir of Elsfield, was pro- 
claimed Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Dominion of Canada, at Quebec, on Nov. 3. 

ee Cae a ge Hy 

MacKenzie King has started energetically enough, out- 
lining his policy. 

Within a week, he announced to United States and Japan 
his intention of improving trade conditions with these two 
countries, 

Next he announced a conference of Provincial Premiers 
to discuss constitutional revision as well as the relief and 
unemployment problems. 

The million dollar Toronto Island tunnel project has been 
stopped. 

He has reformed control of Canadian harbors by cen- 
tralizing administration under a board at Ottawa, which 
replaces the seven three-man political commissions, 

He has announced that the Supreme Court will be asked 
to decide upon the validity of the social measures passed by 
the Bennett government. 

He, too, proposes to replace the Ottawa trade agree- 
ments by preferential tariffs. 


MISS R. J. COUTTS 





His greatest difficulty will be getting trade agreements 
with United States, for Canada wants to send her lumber, 
fish, cattle, potatoes, and dairy products across the border. 
There naturally follows conflict with the United States pro- 
ducers of the same products, and President Roosevelt will 
not find it easy to satisfy the Canadian Premier. 

het ee oe 
Geneva 

Sanctions against Italy start Nov. 18. This means that 
there will be a complete boycott of Italian exports. There 
will be an embargo on arms destined for Italian use and a 
raising of the ban on arms for Abyssinia. There will also 
be a financial boycott of Italy and a list of key commodities 
has been made, and those on the list may not be provided 
for Italy. The list so far is not an effective one, but will 
probably be added to in the near future. 

It is over five weeks since the war started, and the public 
have been interested onlookers wishing for swifter action, 
and therefore welcome the decision. Britain, France and 
Italy continue negotiations for what is now taken as inev- 
itable, the partition of Ethiopia. The Italians are very 
bitter against Great Britain. Riots have broken out in 
Rome, and anything English is the object of hate and 
violence. To escape attack, the proprietor of the “Hotel 
d’Angleterre” changed his sign to “Hotel d’Italia.” In the 
war area even Italians must admit very little progress after 
the big sweep of their initial invasion. 

“s =. = 


Some recent letters from Italy to England had these 
words stamped across the eagle: “Italy is all right. Don’t 
worry about what her enemies and rivals say.” 

tah +e 
France 


Monsieur Laval, in issuing decrees curtailing the activi- 
ties of the “Croix de Feu” and other Fascist organizations 
in France, has played for the support of the French Radicals 
who, led by Monsieur Daladier, holds the balance of power 
in the Chamber of Deputies. Laval’s position is precarious, 
for in his foreign policy he is not pleasing to the Right, 
where he belongs, for they demand unqualified support of 
Great Britain and it is quite obvious being what he is he 
cannot please the Left. Only one outcome is possible for 
Monsieur Laval. 


| 
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The Balkans 

Queen Marie of Rumania celebrated her sixtieth birthday 
on October 29. King Carol gave a dinner in her honor at 
which were all her living children. As a mother her ambi- 
tion was to become mother-in-law to the Balkans. With this 
in view she married her eldest daughter, Elizabeth, to Crown 
Prince George, of Greece, who became king in 1922 but 
was shortly after deposed. The couple were divorced during 
exile, Her second daughter Marie, married King Alexander 
of Yugo-Slavia, who was assassinated in 1934. Her next 
daughter, Ileana, married Archduke Anton of Hapsburg. 
This marriage was a disappointment to Queen Marie, for she 
had desired a marriage to King Boris of Bulgaria, but an 
Italian princess became the bride of Bulgaria. 

Queen Marie’s sons have brought sorrow to their mother. 
Her youngest and the favorite died. Her second son, Nico- 
las, eloped once with a commoner, and King Carol’s affairs 
have been a scandal in Europe. For the sake of Madame 
Lupescu, he divorced Princess Helen of Greece, and re- 
nounced the throne for five years. He has returned but he 
brought with him Madame Lupescu, whose influence with 
King Carol threatens constantly the power of the Queen 
Mother. 

oe: a, 
Egypt 

There is dissatisfaction with Great Britain in Egypt, but 
the source of it has nothing to do with Italian propaganda, 
for Italian occupation of Libya next door is not attractive to 
Egyptians. The trouble is the failure of Premier Moham- 
med Tewfik Nessina’s regime in reviving the 1923 Constitu- 
tion. Tewfik Nessina is supported by the Wafd, the strong- 
est party, and also by the British, There is much good 
reason back of the refusal, for in Egypt each political 
leader opposes the other and wants power only for his per- 
sonal benefit, and the rivalry is carried on with a great show 
of patriotism. Many of the upper classes in Egypt know 
this and would prefer British rule, but the Egyptian poli- 
ticians who oppose this, claim it is inconsistent with British 


policy as stated by Sir Samuel Hoare at Geneva. 
ec hen ee 


Japan and China 

Japan’s policy towards China is never clear. Designedly 
so, for if clear, China might meet Japan in a conciliatory 
mood and Japan could not continue. These demands of 
Japan are (1) co-operation of China in sweeping back a 
Communist attack in North China and Mongolia, and (2) 
co-operation in suppressing anti-Japanese activities in North 
China. Whatever the apparent motive may be, all realize 
the two ends in view are (1) removal of Chinese administra- 
tion in the north if it is not amenable to Japanese orders, 
and a free hand to industrial and financial interests of the 
island kingdom. Last summer, men were placed in author- 
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ity in the Hopei province. These seemed, at the time, pro- 
Japanese, but recently General Shang-Chen has proven re- 
calcitrant. As to industrial and financial dominance some 
companies have been formed, but China is not giving Japan 
a free enough hand, so the Japanese military party is advo- 
cating force, and clamoring for protection of the two pro- 
vinces Chahar and Suiyuan, which are open towards Mon- 
golia. If this comes about two objectives are reached. 
First, Japanese troops will be stationed there and the terri- 
tory will be under Japanese control, and Soviet Russia will 
be checked. Then, too, Outer Mongolia, now under Russian 
control, will be brought nearer. 

Three other provinces are involved, Shansi, Shantung 
and Hopei—these are southwest of Manchukuo. Hopei with 
its city of Peiping is now under Japan’s control, but in 1922 
she had to surrender Shantung at the Washington Confer- 
ence. However, she is not discouraged and continues to look 
upon Chahar, Suiyuan, Shansi, Shantung and Hopei as a 
block which must be united to Manchukuo. As Pu Yi, now 
nominal ruler of Manchukuo once ruled in Peiping, it would 
seem a natural development, possibly the wish of the Chinese 
people, should he regain his ancestral throne. 

Another interesting development in all this is Japan’s 
refusal to give up the German islands of the Pacific, over 
which she has had a mandate from the League, although 
she has resigned from that body. These islands are in a 
strategical position across the naval route from the West 
Coast of the United States to China and the Philippines, and 
Japan informs the League that if it wants them, it must take 
them by force. 

aS eS os 
United States 

The Neutrality Resolution of the United States cuts off 
implements of war being exported to Italy or Ethiopia, but 
such a resolution makes no difference between sinner and 
saint, condemning both alike, and as a result quite ignores 
the Kellogg pact. This is not altogether satisfactory to 
Secretary Hull and President Roosevelt. They do not want 
the United States to appear to the world as a war profiteer 
nation, and they do not want to nullify the League sanc- 
tions against Mussolini, Their only resort is moral suasion, 
and so they have issued various statements. They say lists 
of those trading with Italy will be kept, and that these may 
be considered enemies of the State. Then too, they say 
that this trade is carried on at their own risk. It is interest- 
ing to know that many of the citizens of the Republic are 
with Secretary Hull and President Roosevelt. There is a 
decided public opinion backing the League at the present 
and the world lives in hope that there may be a happier 
ending of this haphazard policy as a result of the Italo- 
Ethiopian conflict. 

. +: oF 
England 

Arthur Henderson’s death marks an era in English his- 
tory, for it was through him that the Labor Party became 
a strong political force. When he entered Parliament in 
1903 there were only four members of the Labor Party 
there—Will Crooks, David Shackleton, Keir Hardie, and 
Richard Bell. Two years later there were 29 members, a 
fact due to the organizing ability of Henderson. In 1911, 
he became Secretary of the National Party, which post he 
held for twenty years. His position as Foreign Secretary 
under Ramsey MacDonald, 1929, brought into play his qual- 
ities of simplicity and sincerity. He always adopted a con- 
ciliatory attitude wherever possible, and his appointment as 
President of the Disarmament Conference at Geneva was 
a fitting tribute to his sound common sense, his practical 
judgment and his steadiness and weight. 
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Goral News 


HARDISTY 


The regular meeting of the Hardisty A.T.A. was held 
at the home of Miss Bessie Brondgeest of Hardisty. The 
main business of the meeting was the drawing up of a 
program for the meetings to follow. With “brain-waves” 
from many of the members the agenda for the rest of the 
winter and spring promises to be very interesting and 
beneficial, 

After the business meeting a very appetizing lunch was 
served by the hostess, assisted by her mother and sister, 
Miss Marjorie. 


DUCHESS 


On Saturday, October 19th, the teachers of the Duchess 
district, met in the Duchess High School dormitory, and 
organized a Local A.T.A. for that District. The following 
officers were elected, under whose guidance many pleasant 
and profitable meetings may be expected: Mr. Bitton, Presi- 
dent; Mr. Kadey, Vice-President; Miss J. Garrow, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Miss L. Robinson, Press Correspondent. 

After the election of officers the following were elected 
to arrange the year’s program: Miss H. Garrow, Miss H. 
Adams, Miss N. McKenzie. 

The meetings are to be held the second Saturday of 
every month. 


VETERAN 


At a meeting of the teachers of the Veteran district, in 
Veteran on October 26th, it was decided to form a Local. 
The following slate of officers were elected: President, 
Miss Florence Leslie, Silverdale; Vice-President, Mr. M. R. 
Butterfield, Veteran; Secretary, Miss Lois Monagle, Nose 
Hills; Press Representative, Mr. Irving Gould, High Point, 


‘THORHILD 

On Saturday, October 12th, the Thorhild Local of the 
A.T.A. held its regular meeting. After the business was 
concluded, the meeting listened to three very interesting 
and instructive addresses by Mr. John Barnett, Mr. J. G. 
Niddrie, and Mr. G. G. Harman. 

In the evening a banquet was held in the Thorhild Hotel, 
when over thirty teachers were present. Mr, Arthur Mc- 
cumber of Egremont, President of the Local, gave a very 
inspiring after dinner talk on “Ideals.” He also expressed 
the gratitude of the Local to Mr. Barnett, Mr. Niddrie and 
Mr. Harman for their visit, and each of the latter gentle- 
men very fittingly responded. 

The day’s program was completed by a dance in the 
Thorhild Community Hall, with music supplied by Martin’s 
orchestra from Edmonton. 
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DERWENT 
A meeting of the teachers of the Derwent district was 
held in the Derwent High School on Saturday, October 26. 
An A.T.A. Local was organized again, with Mr. M. D. 
Shemeliuk, President; Mr. R. Ewachniuk, Vice-President, 
and Mr. J. W. Melnyk, Secretary. 


PROVOST 

A meeting of the Provost Local, A.T.A., was held at 
the home of Mr. A. W. Reeves on Saturday, Nov. 16th. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, Mr. 
Berry, and after Mr. Reeves had read the Minutes, they were 
quickly adopted. The other business, consisting of: 

(1) Nomination of officers for the Hardisty-Provost 
District Association; and (2) Provision for trophies for 
previous sports activities, was satisfactorily concluded. 

A short social period followed, during which the hos- 
pitality of Mr. and Mrs. Reeves in inviting the members to 
their home was greatly appreciated. 


HAIRY HILL 

The teachers of the Hairy Hill A.T.A. Local met at the 
Old Hairy Hill School on October 18, for their regular 
monthly meeting. 

Mr. W. E. Kostash gave a talk on the teaching of Lit- 
erature in the senior grades of the Public School and the 
junior grades of the High School. A general discussion 
followed which lasted all evening. 

The next meeting of the Local was held at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. L. G. Bray, on Saturday, Nov. 23. After a 
splendid repast, the meeting was opened by a congratulatory 
message to the lady teachers who battled snowdrifts to be 
present. 

Mr. W. Lazaruk led a discussion on the topics of the 
Convention, as some of the teachers were not able to 
attend. Following this Miss M. Makovichuk and Miss M. 
Palamar presented a surprise item on the program in the 
form of a questionnaire on school problems. 

A novel idea, in the form of a paper which is circulated 
among the teachers and in which extra-curicular opinions 
are expressed, was instituted. “The Scribe’ was the name 
given to this newspaper. 

Before adjournment, a new Executive was chosen for 
1935-36. Mr. W. E. Kostash, B. Comm., was re-elected as 
President for the third time. Miss M. Maksymik was elect- 
ed Vice-President, Mr. P. E. Shavchook and Mr. L. L. Kos- 
tash, B.A., were re-elected Secretary and Press Corres- 
pondent, respectively. 

The next meeting will be held at Moose Lake School on 
January 18, 1936. 

Greetings and wishes for a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year are extended to the Executive and mem- 
bers of the A.T.A. of the Province. 
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CHAUVIN 

The Chauvin Local A.T.A. met in the High School on 
November 23rd for the regular monthly meeting. The 
President, Mr. Butchardt, conducted the meeting. Miss 
Wilson gave a very interesting paper on “Nature Study in 
the Primary Grades.” At the conclusion of the meeting 
lunch was served by Mr. Richardson, Mr. Butchardt and 
Miss Mills. The next meeting will be held on January 18th. 
A fine program has been planned and all teachers are in- 
vited to attend. 


WASKATENAU 

Waskatenau Local reports its third meeting after re-or- 
ganizing. The date is the first Saturday in each month 
and the place is the Village School. Officers for the coming 
season are: President, J. E. Richardson; Vice-President, 
E. Dakin; Secretary, Nora Brown. 

Members were sorry to bid farewell to L. Robbins, for 
many years President of this Local. Mr. Robbins is moving 
to the Canmore district. 

To hold interest, special programmes are arranged for 
each meeting. The next will be in charge of Mr. Siren, who 
specializes in Geography. 

An attempt is being made to bring the A.T.A. here, 
more into the public eye. By so doing, it is hoped that the 
community, through an understanding of its purpose, may 
be in sympathy and co-operation with it. To further this 
idea, it was decided to ask a speaker from the Office to come 
here and give a talk to teachers and other members of the 
district who wished to attend. 


THORSBY 

On October 19th last a meeting of the Thorsby and dis- 
trict teachers was held in the Thorsby School for the purpose 
of reorganizing the Thorsby Local. Mr. E. L. Fox was in the 
chair. There were twenty-two teachers present. 

The following officers were elected: President, Mr. E. L. 
Fox; Vice-President, Miss R. Morrison; Press Representative, 
Mrs. L. Hughes; Secretary-Treasurer, S. W. Hubbard. 

Following the meeting a delegation of prominent Edmon- 
ton teachers, including the President of the A.T.A., ad- 
dressed the meeting. A talk on astronomy was given by 
Mr. R. S. Sheppard. The talk, which was illustrated with 
lantern slides, was much appreciated. 

We wish to thank Mr. Barnett for his interest and help, 
which did much towards making the meeting a success. 


CALGARY HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS’ CONVENTION 


Many factors contributed to make the High School 
Teachers’ Convention held in the Palliser Hotel, Calgary, a 
most outstanding one. Few teachers who attended it but 
will look forward to the next fall convention in Calgary. 
There was excellent attendance at all sessions, the program 
was followed with beautiful precision, and every address 
_was well received, so that the executive, the speakers and the 
members all deserve their share of praise for this success. 


In a very original address, full of good sense and good 
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humor, Madame President welcomed the members of the 
Convention. She offered, like Selassie’s double on the Ethi- 
opian front, to be the “dummy” and be “shot at” for any 
weakness that might appear in the Convention. After that, 
who of the teachers or speakers could disappoint! 


Mr. Baker of Champion, who has been elected next 
year’s Vice-President, opened the first discussion, giving it 
as his opinion that about 22 per cent of the time in the case 
of Science I, and 30 per cent in the case of Physics I, should 
be given to experimental work. Helpful information was 
given by the speaker and by those discussing the paper. 


Dr. Wallace added a summary of his own experience 
regarding students’ experimental activities in the school. 


Mr. Watts, of Crescent Heights, Calgary, led discussion 
on “Functional Grammar,” suggesting that three-fourths of 
our grammar course cannot be carried over into the writing 
of good English. He strongly recommended for study by 
teachers a book by Ward entitled “Grammar for Composi- 
tion,” published by Scott, Foresman & Co. 


The A.T.A. representative presented to the teachers the 
ideals and claims of the teachers’ organization. His address 
was able and was given the same sympathetic hearing ac- 
corded to all the convention speakers. 


Premier Aberhart had been secured as our Convention 
speaker, and the Calgary and High River Inspectorates met 
with us to hear him. Mrs, Aylesworth presided over a joint 
meeting which began with a sing-song led by Bill Edwards. 


The Premier found the teachers a little lacking in the 
co-operative spirit, and urged them to be less critical and 
more determined to serve for the better life that was coming 
to the people of Alberta in the new age that would soon 
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dawn. Close observers claim that there is no doubt that 
Mr. Aberhart gained his point, at least with the greater part 
of the audience. 

Dr. Wallace led a discussion in the evening on a new 
type of examination that would be quite satisfactory to the 
University and leave the schools much freedom in the choice 
of a course of study. It was seen that this would be harder 
work for teachers and throw a heavy weight of responsibility 
on them, but would be welcomed by many as a release from 
the too slavish following of a curriculum. 

On the second day of the Convention, discussions were 
led by Mr. Churchill, of Central High, Calgary, on the 
“Teaching of Deductions in Geometry II’’; by Mr. Buchan- 
an, Calgary, Superintendent of Schools, on “Organization 
and Subjects of Junior High Schools’; by Mr. Whitney, of 
Red Deer, on the “Principle of Bonusing and Grading De- 
partmental Examination”; by Miss Oliver, of High River, 
on “Project Methods in Teaching History’; and by Miss 
Beattie, of Red Deer, on “Modern Make-up in Dramatics.” 
There was good attendance right through the day, no loss 
of time through profitless discussion or interruption, and the 
papers were well received. Mr. Fuller and Mr. Buchanan 
contributed much to the morning’s discussion. There seemed 
to be a general feeling that while a high standard of work 
should be demanded of capable students, something should 
be done to give standing to students who cannot measure 
up. The general course does not differ enough from the 
Normal and Matriculation courses to help this situation 
materially. These questions were raised but no definite solu- 
tions were suggested. 

Miss Beattie brought material in the “Make-up in Dra- 
matics” from the Banff School, and from her own experi- 
ence in producing plays. It could be seen from the large 
audience and the interest taken that dramatics is finding 
its place in spite of the full curriculum. 

The nominating committee brought in the following sug- 
gestion for next year’s executive: President, Mrs. N. M. 
Aylesworth, Red Deer; Vice-President, Mr. Roy Baker, 
Champion; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Geo. Harper, High 
River ;Executive, Miss T. Butchart, Olds; Mr. S. H. Crowther, 
Strathmore; Mr. Bailey, Canmore. These were elected. 

A number of the teachers were very glad to have the 
opportunity of shaking hands with Mr. J. A. Smith. It was 
good to hear his hearty laugh once more and to speak again 
with the man whose help and counsel has meant so much 
to so many of us. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION SUMMER SESSION 
FOR FIRST-CLASS TEACHERS 


For the benefit of those graduates now teaching who, 
holding First-Class Certificates, desire to obtain a High School 
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Teacher’s Certificate, the School of Education, University 
of Alberta, is prepared to offer the necessary courses in 
summer sessions provided a sufficient number of teachers 
are interested. Attendance for two summer sessions is 
necessary in order to complete the four required courses. 
Two of these courses, Education 54 and Education 56, are 
graduate courses giving credit towards an M.A. degree. 

The School of Education contemplates conducting a sum- 
mer high school during the 1936 summer session, thus 
making it possible to offer Education 58. The summer’s 
course would include, (1) Education 58: (a) Lectures on 
methodology of high school subjects, (b) Practice-teaching 
in high school grades, and (2) Education 56, (Educational 
Psychology.) It is probable that these courses, if given, will 
begin on July 20th and terminate on August 14th. 

Final examinations will be given at the end of the sum- 
mer session, but those who desire graduate standing in Edu- 
cation 56 will be required to do supplementary reading 
after the completion of lectures, and to write the regular 
examination in the spring of 1937. 

Will all teachers who wish to take the suggested courses 
advise Dr. Lazerte, Director of the School of Education, at 
an early date so that the advisability of arranging this sum- 
mer session program may be determined? 


EDMONTON NORMAL SCHOOL ALUMNI 
REUNION 

The Christmas Reunion of the Alumni of Edmonton 
Normal will take the form of a “ ’Round the World Frolic.” 
Visit Paris—Vienna—Bagdad—Honolulu—with your pals of 
Normal days! Remember! 

Date: December 27. Time: 8:45 p.m. 

Place: Edmonton Normal School Gym. 

Orchestra: Guy Watkins. 

All teachers and their friends are cordially invited. 
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Of Interest to Crachers 


by Clericus 





WE. never cease to marvel at the powers of endurance of 
mankind. When we hear of teachers attempting to 
handle Grades I-IX, or VII- XI singlehanded, it is just 
beyond us to understand why they don’t crack up. And for 
such miserable pittances too, often long in arrears. Too 
bad Mr. Stevens didn’t make an investigation of the sweat- 
shop conditions existing in the school-room along with those 
in the clothing and other businesses. 

ae ee es 

We had the privilege not long ago of accompanying our 
genial General Secretary-Treasurer to a meeting of rural 
teachers at Calmar, just West of Leduc. About twenty-five 
teachers were present and the spiritual benefits to be derived 
from a meeting of neighboring teachers was quite apparent. 
There is something about this fellowship in a big organiza- 
tion like the A.T.A. which just grips you. After a lively 
meeting a delightful lunch was served by the local teachers 
and their wives. Apart from the discomfort which comes 
from too hearty eating, we ourselves had a wonderful time. 

. -. = * 

Oh yes, about our little problem of last month. There 
were 1,021 nuts in the bag to start with. Raise your hands 
those who got the right answer. And how do we arrive at 
this? Oh, begin with the last division yielding one nut. 
No good? All right, try 2, 3, 4, etc. If you have enough 
patience to get to 80, you will arrive at the correct number 


at the last division. Kind of a nutty problem, we think. 
: vow 


Can we remind you once more, to fill out one of the 
forms giving an order on your School Board for your A.T.A. 
fees. The popular way seems to be to authorize the deduc- 
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tion of $1.00 per month. Your Secretary debits you and 
the head office is paid out of the grant. No loss on exchange 
for us, no particular bother for you. Simple, isn’t it? Sort 
of painless extraction. 


* * * * 


It is just too silly for words that a country with as 
much techological development as Canada has to pinch and 
scrape to provide an education for its boys and girls. With 
our modern methods of production, the material basis for 
a wide culture is with us, and yet we hear all around us 
arguments to the effect that we can’t afford even proper 
housing facilities for our school population. With a super- 
abundance of food produced, factories built and equipped 
for the production of all manner of commodities, men 
begging to be allowed to go to work... . Oh Heck, as the 
Chinese truly say, “C’est 4 rire.” 


* * * * 


When Howard Scott, “Chief Technocrat,” was in Ed- 
monton recently, we went hopefully along to the Empire 
Theatre to see if he had the correct solution. Mr. Scott 
used up quite a portion of his time telling us that the world 
was made up of chisellers and suckers. (No, he didn’t say 
which class he belonged to, but your guess is as good as 
ours.) We ourselves asked him one question at the end of 
his discourse which seemed to us to have some bearing on 
the whole matter, “Does the Technate (state of government 
under Technocracy—yes, it was a new one on us, too) con- 
template the private or social ownership of the means of 
production?” Mr. Scott said rather loftily that he had 
answered this question in the first part of his lecture (but 
he never did), so we were properly rebuked for speaking out 
of our turn. 


* * * * 


Tell us if you’ve heard this one: Two men quarrelled 
and one challenged the other to a duel. It so happened 
that the man challenged was quite stout, whereas the chal- 
lenger was remarkably thin. “But,’’ protested the fat 
man, “this isn’t fair; I present a much bigger target than 
you do.” “Let me see,” said the thin man, “possibly this 
would even things up. I’ll mark out on you a space as wide 
as myself, and all bullets that go outside of that mark 
don’t count.” 


Marquis Hotel, 
Lethbridge, Alta. 


To All Teachers of the Southern Alberta Convention: 

At the banquet served in the Marquis Hotel during the 
recent School Teachers’ Convention, owing to a mistake on 
the part of our culinary department, a different dessert 
was served than had been quoted to your committee. 

For this error The Marquis Hotel offers sincerest apolo- 
gies, and hastens to assure all your members that there will 
be no recurrence. 

We trust that we may again be privileged to be of 
service to your Association in the years to come. 

Sincerely offered, 
MARQUIS HOTEL. 
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Our Geachers’ Helps Department 


OUTLINE FOR JANUARY 
(Through the courtesy of the Calgary School Board) 
GRADE I Reading 
Silent Reading, phrase and contents drill daily. Con- 
tinue book reading, increasing the amount of material read 


each day. 
Language 

Continue December work, aiming at the expression of 
two connected ideas suggested by questions. This work 
will, of course, be entirely oral. Discussions on Eskimo 
Life; the Christmas holiday; etc. 

Games—‘“Pretend you are an Eskimo child, an igloo, an 
Eskimo dog, etc.’”’ Talks over toy telephones. 

Pictures—Eskimo pictures. Available winter action stud- 
ies. Begin the study of pictures suggested on the Art Course. 

Dramatization—Review of stories studied through the 
fall term. 

Stories—Tale of the Littlest Mouse. Travels of a Fox. 
Baby Mouse. Begin the reproduction of stories, choosing 
well-known ones for practice. 

Social Studies—Community Unit—Christmas Activities. 

Memorization 
Little Tee Wee: Eskimo Poems. 
Health Rules. 
Three little rules we always keep 
To make life happy and bright, 
Smile in the morning, smile at noon, 
And keep on smiling at night. 
Daffydowndilly. 
She wore her yellow sunbonnet, 
She wore her greenest gown; 
She turned to the South Wind 
And curtsied up and down. 
She turned to the sunlight 
And shook her yellow head, 
And whispered to her neighbor: 
“Winter is dead.”—A. A. Milne. 
Bobby Shaftoe; Someone—Walter de la Mare; I’m Sure it 
is One of the Very Best Things—M. Nightingale. 
Arithmetic 

Counting backwards, ten to one, showing the subtraction 
idea in this. Grouping of 7, 8. Oral use of one-half and 
one-quarter. Counting by 5’s. Review grouping 1 to 6, with 
more formal use of combinations. Recognition and making 
of numbers, 1 to 29. Numbers before and after each num- 
ber from 1 to 20. Adding to any number up to 10, oral and 
written: : 

8 


+1 +4 
Oral problems on above and with doubles to 10: one cent, 
five and ten cent pieces. Numbers before and after to 25, 
written. 
Hygiene 

Care of the skin, the eyes, the hair. Exercises and their 

uses. 
Citizenship 

Care of school property; individual possessions and their 

care. 
Nature Study 

Trees, their bareness in January; Christmas trees. Birds, 
winter feeding, Plants—bulbs, hothouse plants, home plants, 
cut flowers, etc. 
GRADE Il Reading and Literature 

Silent Reading—Androcles and the Lion; Long Ago. 

Oral Reading—The Nice Brown Bun; On the Farm; In 
the City; Eight Health Rules; The Traffic Man. 








Memorization and Verse Speaking—The New Year; Fair- 
ies in Canada. 

Language 

(a) Oral Topics—My Holidays. Fairies, Elves and 
Pixies. How to Treat a Visitor. The Snowman. 

(b) Teach They are and There are. Teach the question 
and its punctuation. Give much practice in both these, 
written and oral. 

(c) Vocabulary Building—Teach final le as in bottle, 
etc. Review al, all; au, aw. Teach final et as in market, etc. 
January to April Spelling 

Teach the words from the second term list, also difficult 
words from the supplementary list, taking four or five new 
words a day. Finish the phonic list. Continue the Friday 
reviews. 

Suggestions—Use the words from the lists in simple 
sentences for dictation, starting about March. Insist upon 
the correct use of capitals and periods. Teach the words 
which have a short vowel, and double the final consonant, 
when ing or ed is added, e.g.—-get, getting; run, running; 
slip, slipping, slipped. Teach the words which drop the 
final e when ing is added, e.g.—come, coming. Teach re- 
lated words as love, lovely; dark, darker; duck, duckling; 
end, ended, ending. 

Citizenship 

First Week—Kindness Week—(a) To others, (b) To all 
living things. Animal stories, include those showing kind- 
ness of animals to man. 

Second Week—Helping Mother Week. Dramatization 
here. Helping teacher also included. 

Third Week—Feeding birds. Putting out crumbs, etc. 
Be sure pets have warm places to sleep. Talks on bears, 
rabbits, gophers, beavers, squirrels, etc. Emphasize care 
and neatness these animals show in their homes. 

Fourth Week—Heating problem. Simply spoken of—air- 
ing bedrooms and schoolroom. Avoid sitting too near stoves 
for health reasons and to avoid fire. Talks on fire-drill 
and reasons for orderliness in getting out of a building. 

Arithmetic 

Teach addition and subtraction facts, 

7 (gg grey 'o4' es 'S @ 


4°9 6's. 9 4°86 —@ ete: 

Teach column addition to 39 using new endings. Give 
individual and group instruction where difficulty in mastery 
of number facts is evident. Counting by 3’s and 6’s to 36. 
Counting by 10’s to 100 and 100’s to 1000. Teach time 
in 5 minute spaces. Spelling of numbers 12 to 20. Con- 
tinue oral and written problems (no solution required). 

Nature Study 

1. Plant Growth—slips—care of potted plants and win- 
dow boxes. Plant seeds collected in fall (radish, pea or 
bean, sunflower, pumpkin.) Effect of light on plants. Pro- 
duce bloom from bulbs. 

2. Winter fruits — oranges, lemons, bananas, winter 
grapes; nuts. Stories of places from which they come. 

38. Winter birds and what they are doing—snowbirds— 
their activities and how to care for them. 

4. Care of pets in winter—pigeons and domestic fowl. 

Physiology and Hygiene 

lst and 2nd week—Fruits — (a) Stories about fruit. 
(b) How grown and countries from which they come. 

(c) Eat plenty of fruit instead of candy. 

3rd week—Dried Fruit. 

4th week—Care of Foods—Keep all foods well covered 
in a cool place away from flies and dust. Always use clean 
dishes for all foods. 
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GRADE Ill Reading and Literature 

Silent Reading — The Puppies Make Their Bed; The 
Golden Rule. 

Oral Reading—The Wind and the Moon; My Dog; Sirrah, 
the Shepherd Dog. 

Memorization and Verse Speaking—Escape at Bedtime; 
The Elf and the Dormouse. 

Dramatization—Alfred the Great. 

Language 

(a) Oral—How I Spent My Christmas Holidays; My 
Favorite Story; The New Year; A Winter Game. 

(b) Formal—A two-sentence letter a week. Teach ad- 
dressing of envelope. Write original three-sentence story 
after oral discussion. 

(c) Vocabulary Building—Opposites such as: full, emp- 
ty; clean, dirty; etc. 

Geography 

1. Desert Life—(a) Journey from Congo to Arabia. 
(b) Appearance of desert; travel by camel caravan; camel’s 
fitness for desert. (c) The Bedouins. (1) Their dress. 
(2) Their homes. (3) Food supply. (4) Occupation of men 
and women, (5) Bedouin hospitality. (6) Why the Bedouins 
are nomads. (7) Comparison with people of Congo. (d) Visit 
to an Oasis Town. (1) Description of gardens; growing of 
dates. (2) Description of houses, shops and life in an oasis 
town. 

2. In Sunny Italy. (a) Journey from Arabia to Italy. 
(b) Venice and its canals. (c) Vesuvius and the buried 
cities. (d) Rome—ancient and modern. (e) Story of the 
Olive. (f) Life on an Italian farm. 

Citizenship 

New Year—Birthday—Start by looking for opportunities 
of being helpful: (a) At home—parents’ demands. (b) At 
school — contribute to the maintenance of order while 
teacher may be absent from class room. (Your strength 
then is in being still.) (c) Stories: 1. Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs (Grimm’s Fairy Tales.) 2. St. Christopher 
(Encyclopedia). 3. Grace Darling. 4. Cedric Becomes a 


Knight. 
Spelling 


Second Term—January to March 15th—Teach the list 
of words given for the second term. 

March 16th to April 30th—Words from the supplemen- 
tary list not previously taught. 

May and June—Review. 

In each of the above periods there will be time for the 
teaching of extra words needed by individual classes. 

In order that the Spelling lessons may be an aid to 
Composition, it is suggested that dictation of phrases or 
sentences be given at least twice a week throughout the 
year. 

Arithmetic 

1. Rapidity in addition, subtraction and multiplication. 
2. Review tables of 4, 3, 2. 3. Teach 4 and 5 times multi- 
plication tables. 4. Teach Arabic notation to 75,000, and 
Roman notation to 75. 5. Currency in multiplication. 

Nature Study 

Defer study of hills and water on hills till spring thaw. 
Germination of seeds—cut top off carrot, put in water— 
linseed on piece of flannel over jar of water—beans in saw- 
dust—cut potato for planting, grow in earth—grain seeds 
in water-soaked sponge. Kinds and sources of heating. 

Hygiene 

Nature’s care for us. Cleansing agents, the wind, the 

rain, water drainage, etc. 


GRADE IV Reading and Literature 
Silent Reading—The Squirrels at Walden; Moufflou; 
Shipwrecked. 
Literature and Oral Reading—aA Tragic Story; The Dark- 
ening Garden. 
Language 
(a) Vocabulary lessons—Collect name words, words that 
tell and words that describe. 
(b) Oral and Written Work—Practice in use of joining 
words—who, which, but, that, etc. 
Arithmetic 
Begin long division by 2 digits, with divisors ending in 
0, 1, 2, and 3. Continue multiplication by two and three 


AGENTS FOR y 
Royal Portables and Standard Machines 
REBUILT STANDARDS — ALL MAKES 


THE PHILLIPS TYPEWRITER CO., LTD. 
10115 - 100th Street. Phone 27532 Edmonton, Alberta 


figures. Accuracy in addition, subtraction and multiplica- 
tion. Continue problems stressing power to draw conclusions 
and make statements, 


History and Citizenship Talks 

New Year’s Day—How it is celebrated in other lands. 

Public Order—Peace on streets. Duties of police and 
firemen—assist, not hinder or ridicule. 

Laws—Stories of early Greeks and Romans and their 
demands for written laws. 

Perseverance and Patience—In work, in play, in self- 
improvement, Early Days in Alberta. 

Nature Study 

Watch the various stages of the bulb development. 
Bird Study—Snow-bunting and Chicadee. Animal Study— 
Coyote and Muskrat. 

Hygiene 

Care of Foods—Keep food covered, clean, cool; keep 
flies out; have windows in pantry; do not use food from 
cans with bulging ends; do not use ice cream or candies 
that have been exposed to dust; see that all dishes are clean. 

Spelling 

First 85 words in Course: Second Term List. Memory 

work spelling. 
Geography 

The Eskimos of Baffin Land—(a) Location of Baffin 
Land. (b) Appearance of the island. (c) Eskimo life in 
summer. 1. Homes—tents (tupiks) ; how they are made and 
furnished. 2. Occupations of men—hunting walrus, seal, 
whale, caribou; uses of these animals; gathering eggs of 
eider duck. 3. Occupations of women and children—clean- 
ing skins, making winter clothing, gathering drift wood, 
etc. 4. Eskimo sports. (d) Eskimo life in winter. 1. Winter 
homes (igloos). 2, Winter clothing. 3. Winter hunting and 
fishing. (e) Modes of travelling among Eskimos—dog sled, 
kayak, etc. 2. The Alaskan Eskimos and their reindee~. 


GRADE V Reading and Literature 
Silent Reading—New Year’s Day on an Indian Reserve; 
Humility; Louis Pasteur; The Silent Searchers. 
Literature and Oral Reading—The Tartar in a Beehive; 
The Lord Is My Light. 
Memorization and Verse Speaking—Pirate Don Durk of 
Dowdee. 
Spelling 
First 80 Words in Course—Second Term. Words from 
memory selection and other subjects. 
Hygiene 
The Muscles—1. Meaning of muscle. General idea of 
the size, number, shape and structure of muscles. 2. Im- 
portance of muscles. 38. Importance of play and exercise. 
4. Importance of good posture. 
Arithmetic 
1. Finding areas. 2. Square measure. 
History 
Stories of the establishment of the fur trade with the 
Indians by agents of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and of 
the North-West Trading Company. 
Citizenship 
January and February—A sense of justice to include 
a frank recognition of the necessity for restraint and pun- 
ishment, both in school and at home, as well as recognizing 
the unfairness and unkindness of injuring animals and tor- 
menting younger pupils. 
Geography 
1. Climate of North America; 2. Distribution of plants 
and wild animals; 3. People of North America. 


GRADE VI Language 
(a) Drill in Paragraphs and Letters as review work. 
(b) Teach Suffixes of Course, Page 75. 
(c) Teach words in Mechanics of Composition of Course, 
page 76. 
Spelling 
65 words—second term—‘“action” to “directly”. 
Reading and Literature 
Literature—Marmion and Douglas. Sherwood. 
Memorization—Choice of: Scots Wha Hae. Bonnie 
Prince Charlie. Ye Mariners of England. Home Thoughts 
from the Sea. 
Silent Reading—Ants and Their Slaves. Departure of 
the Fleet from Lemnos. 
Story Telling—Arthur. 
Grammar 
(a) Verbs—Suggested Exercises: (1) Selecting verbs 
in sentences. (2) Making sentences using verbs. (3) Fill 
in blanks in sentences with suitable verbs. (4) Write sen- 
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tences using verbs suggesting sound, motion, etc.; e.g., chirp, 
trudge, plod, click, ete 

(b) Exercises using the same word, (1) as a noun, (2) 
as a verb; e.g., work, aim, iron, etc. 

(c) Verbs which express present, past and future time 
—Suggested Exercises: Pages 69 and 70 of “‘Learning to 
Speak and Write.” 

History 

The Hundred Years’ War—England’s entanglement with 
Scottish affairs gives France an opportunity to free her 
land from England’s claims. Wat Tyler’s Rebellion—This 
rebellion occurred during the latter half of the Hundred 
Years’ War. Of this period Green remarks, “It covers an 
age of shame and suffering such as England had never 
known.” This condition of distress—the heavy taxes, the 
manner of collecting them—drove the peasants, encouraged 
by the preaching of John Ball, to strike a blow to free them- 
selves from serfdom. The story of Wat Tyler. The fatal 
ending. Henry V at Agincourt. Another spurt of the Hun- 
dred Years’ War. Henry’s brilliant generalship. 

Arithmetic 

Multiplication of a fraction—(a) By a whole number. 

(b) By a fraction. (c) By a mixed number. 
Geography 

(a) Newfoundland. (b) Great Central Plain with de- 

tailed study of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


Nature Study 
Soil. Air. 
Hygiene 
January and February: Circulation—four lessons: 
Sections 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5,—two lessons. Care of the 
Circulatory System—two lessons, Review. 


GRADE VIi Grammar 

Study of Parts of Speech—(1) Noun: Definition. 

Uses: (a) Subject of a Verb. (b) Object of a Verb or 
Preposition. (c) Completion of the Predicate. (d) The 
Possessive Use. 

(2) Pronoun: Definition. Uses: (Same as Noun.) 

(3) Verb: Definition. Uses: Predicate of the Sentence 
—order: (a) doing, (b) having, (c) being. Review “shall” 
and “will’’; Active and Passive constructions. 

Language 

1. Personal Letters — friendly letter, informal invita- 
tions, acknowledgements, etc. 2. Oral—Short speeches on 
assigned topics. 3. The three-paragraph composition con- 
tinued. 4, Condensing stories, This can be correlated with 
No. 3. 

Geography 
Detailed study of Europe and its countries. 
Arithmetic 

Board measure, denominate numbers, areas and volume 
(rectangular. ) 

Physiology and Hygiene 

Communicable Diseases—(a) Disease Germs—What they 
are—where they grow—the body’s protection against them 
—the saliva of the mouth—the mucus in the nose kills 
many germs—the work of the white blood cells. (b) Im- 
munity—Meaning of natural and acquired immunity—how 
immunity may be acquired by vaccination and inoculations. 
(c) Jenner. 

History and Civics 

Age of Discovery and Colonization. (a) Early Discover- 

ers. (b) Growth of English Sea Power. (c) Colonization. 
Spelling 

(a) First 50 words of Second term list. (Course). 

(b) New words from other subjects. 


GRADE VIII Reading and Literature 
(a) Brutus and Antony. Ivanhoe and Isaac of York. 
(b) A Descent into the Maelstrom. (c) The Tournament. 
(d) Selections from “Brutus and Antony.” 
Grammar 
(1) Review the work of first term. (2) Attention to 
groups of words by comparison: (a) Sentences; (b) Clauses; 
(c) Phrases. (3) Extend study of tense into divisions of 
present, past and future. 
Physiology and Hygiene 
First Aid: The first aid problems as given in the Course. 
How to prevent accidents—Safety Rules. 
Composition 
Second Term—(January, February and March.) 
Vocabulary Work—See Text, p. 170 to p. 177. Also 
Course of Studies, p. 83, C. (1). 


Sentence Practice—See Text, p. 177 to p. 184. Also 
Course of Studies, p. 83, C (2). 

Paragraph Practice—-See Text, p. 185 to p. 189. Also 
Course of Studies, p. 83, C (38). 


Arithmetic 

Review bills and accounts. Teach the receipt form. Per- 

centages. 
Geography 

The Indian Empire (continued). (e) Surface. 1. The 
northern mountains; strategic importance of Khyber and 
Bolan passes, 2. Indus and Ganges Plains. 3. Deccan Plat- 
eau. 4, Highlands of Burma. 5. Irrawaddy Valley. (f) 
Climate. 1. Constant high temperature of greater part of 
the country. Use of “hill stations” by British during warm- 
est months. 2. The Monsoon Winds—cause; seasonal distri- 
bution of rainfall. 3. Areas of limited rainfall, e.g., Thar 
Desert. (g) Agriculture. 1. Extensiveness of the irrigated 
areas. Methods of irrigation. 2. Importance of following 
crops and where they are grown: rice, wheat, tea, sugar, 
cotton, jute, oil seeds. 3. The animal industries—hides and 
skins; use of cattle, water buffalo, yak, mules, elephants, 
and camels as beasts of burden. (h) Mineral Resources. 
1. Relative unimportance of mining industry. 2. Locate 
areas noted for production of coal, manganese, mica, salt, 
rubies, petroleum. (i) Manufacturing. 1. Development of 
jute manufactures of Calcutta and cotton manufactures of 
Bombay. 2. Production of fine textiles in homes. (j) Val- 
uable teak forests of Burmah. (k) Interesting facts about 
following cities: Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Manda- 
lay, Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore. (1) Water and land 
communications. (m) Trade and commerce. 1. Leading 
exports and imports. 2. Great ports and their chief exports: 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, Karachi. Other British 
Possessions: Locate the following and bring out one out- 
standing feature about each: Cyprus, Aden, Perim, Bahrein 
Islands, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Malay States, British 
North Borneo, Hong Kong, Palestine. 


History 
Balance of Section 7. 


Civics 
Section (c) and part of (d), Course of Studies. 
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Classroom Gints 





Grade I11—Oral Reading 


Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening. 

Teacher: I am going to read to you a quiet little poem; 
you yourselves will need to be very quiet to see its picture. 
(Teacher reading is good in moderation in the oral reading 
lesson; pupils learn by imitation.) What picture do you 
see? Why is it such a quiet picture? Do you hear any 
sounds at all? What sound does an “easy wind” make? 
Is there any word in “the sweep of an easy wind” that makes 
you hear it? What is the only other sound? Have you ever 
been in the woods in the evening when it is snowing? Is 
there any line that makes you think of that time? 

Reading: When we read we must think about the swing 
of the lines and their meaning. 1st line—a slight pause— 
“stop a moment’’—after “are’”’ will help both the swing and 
the meaning. 2nd line—if a man owned a piece of woods 
you might think his house would be there, but where is it? 
Read the 2nd line to tell us that. 

2nd Stanza: Where are you going to stop in this stanza? 
You’ll run out of breath if you try to go through it right 
to the period. (The natural stopping places are at the ends 
of the lines, but the voice must not drop because the sen- 
tence is not finished.) Why would the little horse think it 
queer to stop in the woods? Read the last two lines so that 
we understand why the little horse should think it queer. 
The next two lines help us to see the picture. Think hard 
of that picture as you read. 

3rd Stanza: Can you read the 2nd two lines to make us 
hear the gentle sound of the wind and falling snow? (Give 
the s’s some prominence.) 

4th Stanza: In the other stanzas there are 2 sounds 
at the ends of the lines—know, though, here, snow, but in 
the last they are all the same, deep, keep, sleep, sleep. 
(Teacher reads the words quietly and prolonging the vowel 
sound. Does the teacher recall Tennyson’s lines—Here are 
cool mosses deep, etc., And from the crafty ledge the poppy 
hangs in sleep?) Does the sound of those words make you 
feel anything? This stanza read softly and rather dreamily 
would make good chorus practice. 


Grade IV—Literature and Reading 

The Spruce Tree. 

The literature of the selection is ably treated in “Helps 
to Study.” 
Some Suggestions for Oral Reading: 

1st line: Stop long enough after ‘tree’ to see the 
spruce tree, and to think of tall and strong. (Good reading 
of this line depends on the clearness of the mental images.) 
2nd and 3rd lines: Where do the blackbirds hop? Will 
you stop then at the end of the 2nd line? Why not? The 
first comma comes at “hop” but it would be a good idea to 
pause before that. Where? (branches). Yes, to see the 
picture; (long) a little pause to think of the blackbirds and 
squirrels there all day. 3rd and 4th lines: The blackbirds 
are not the only things that play in the trees (over my 
branches) so do not let your voice drop after “hop” nor in 
the pause after ¥run.” 

2nd Stanza. istline: The repeated part of the line does 
not need the attention. Think hard of the new pictures 
wide and green. 2nd line: The new idea is hide unseen. 
3rd line: There are three things to think about in this line. 
What are they? 4th line: In whose “winter garner’? “the 
squirrels” is the “top” of this line then. Teacher illustrates 
by letting voice rise on word. 

3rd Stanza. ist and 2nd lines: What time of year is 
described in this stanza? How do you know? Those then 
are the things to see yourself and make others see as you 
read. 38rd and 4th lines: While everything else is cold and 
white, there is one thing that is warm and green. What is 
that? When you read “white with snow” and “the tempests 
blow” you must feel the cold. Then make the word “warm” 
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sound that way. “My arms” are warm when everything 
else is cold. The spruce.is green when what other trees 
are bare? Make the difference clear—(Teacher demon- 
strates the contrast.) 

4th Stanza. This stanza gathers all the others together, 
just as the spruce tree has gathered all his little friends 
in. ist line: Nothing new here; read quietly; it is the quiet 
closing in of the poem. 2nd line: “Close to my heart’— 
make it sound warm and comfortable. 3rd and 4th line: 
Daytime and nighttime are the two ideas of these two lines: 
a little pause after “day” will give it attention enough. 
Last line the quietest line of this quiet stanza. Why? 

Grade V—Silent Reading 
Caught in a Blizzard. 

A.—Some additional Exercises in addition to those to be 
found at the close of the story. (1) This story is called 
“Caught in a Blizzard” and so, of course you know that 
there is going to be trouble before you start reading at all. 
A good story sets out sign posts all along the road saying, 
“There will be trouble,” “There will certainly be trouble,” 
so that you get more and more interested as time goes on. 

1st real sign of trouble . . . “when a sudden swirl of 
colder air startled him.” 2nd.... 8rd...., ete. Don’t 
miss any clue. 

(2) At what point in the story do you begin to feel 
fairly sure that the boys will be safe after all? (“Sign 
posts” for question (1) sudden swirl of colder air; (2) “we 
may stay there for the night”; (3) the snow came down in 
fine sand-like particles so thick that the boy could hardly 
see the path; (4) “you will never find him in this blizzard’’; 
(5) “they could not see, they could scarcely breathe’; (6) 
the pony was out of sight; (7) but they had no matches; 
(8) the next day, the cold was intense: death by freezing 
seemed to stare them in the face. (9) Don said he must 
venture out for help.) 

If you have a mimeographing outfit a story with blanks 
to be filled in might be distributed. We recommend re- 
reading: You are trying to train the pupil to read, not 
merely test his comprehension after one reading. 

The Steward boys lived on a farm ina _ -__.. district. 
They had managed the farm for their mother since their 

beaded Loa Sandy had gone one winter morning to 
inspect his ______ taking with him his riflle and - 

Though the “morning had been ___.__. when "Sandy 
started out, later snow fell and a _.. rose, so Don 
era on a pony to find Sandy because he was afraid that 
a... was coming. Now the storm increased so that it 
was hard to see the , but after some time he heard 
a cheery ___........ It was ‘Sandy. 

The boys turned the pony’s head, and after stumbling 
some time through the __..___. drifts, the pony guided them 
to a _____.... house. The boys were overjoyed to find ______.__- > 
but when they thought again of the _____ he was gone. 

oe was their next thought. They found dry wood 
and a lamp ‘full of oil, but they had no __-..... So tired, 

...... and hungry, they covered themselves up with the 
rugs on the bed and went to sleep. 

On the following day the weather was _....... __--____- 

_. ..., and Don thought that he must go for help or they 
wei <iicucurt Lene bas) Just as he was thinking 
what best to do, eee «it ee into his mind. 
“Get __....._.; we should have a fire yet!’ cried Don. 
Then the boys tried to make a _.... by holding the object 
glass of the field glasses over the _._.._.. But it would not 

aE Lise bite 2. 4 EVE eects rag refused to _____..... 
until Sandy —___--.. on it. Then it burst into flame so 
that — _ it on the floor. Don tossed it into a 
std _......-» and their worst difficulty was over- 
come, " They ‘soon had a fire gone i. 106... , and a 
supper of cooked ___..... (From the standpoint of good 
writing, the paragraph beginning, “They crushed the oily 
rag,” page 315, is worth considering. The verbs are vig- 
orous. ) 

Captain Robert Falcon Scott. 

A Seat Work Exercise.—1. (a) Can you find where each 
of these sections of the story begins and ends? (1) Con’s 
et te ee te ee He ete oe meee 
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early boyhood; (2) His ambitions; (3) His success as a 
seaman; (4) His opportunity to go to the south pole; (5) 
The expedition of the discovery and what was learned. 

In your work books make notes like this: (1) Con’s 
early boyhood: from beginning of story to top of page 319; 
(b) Could you make two more headings (6) and (7) that 
would complete the story? (2) Scott had chosen some men 
for his expedition especially “for their knowledge of and 
interest in plants and animals and the way that rocks are 
made.” Write down some of the things learned on the two 
expeditions to the South Pole that would interest these men. 
(3) (a) Some people are interested in plants and animals, 
while others are interested in men and women and their 
characters. Scott was of this sort and he made a great 
discovery about men on his second expedition, even though 
he failed to be first to find the South Pole. What was this 
discovery? (b) You can do some discovering for yourself 
about people, too, as a result of reading this story. Write 
down as many words as you can that would tell what sort of 
men are needed on an expedition like Scott’s. (4) It is im- 
portant to have the right things with you on an expedition 
to the South Pole. Why? If you look through the story 
quickly you will find here and there what Scott took along 
with him, Food... What kind? etc. What for heat? 
for travelling? 


Grade I1X—History 


The work for December might include Chapters XV-XIX. 

Chapter XV.—There are two Greek periods of signifi- 
cance: the Athenian Period, 478-431 B.C., and the Hellen- 
istic or Alexandrian Period, 280-150 B.C. Before studying 
the Hellenistic or Alexandrian, it would be worth while 
reviewing the Athenian for purposes of comparison and 
contrast. 

Some Review Questions out of which might grow the 
outline below which pupils could use as a model in outlining 
the Alexandrian period. (1) Mention a statesman whom 
you would associate with the rise of Athens to a supreme 
place among the Greek cities. (2) How would you describe 
Athens’ type of government? (3) What are the significant 
names in connection with the development of this democ- 
racy? (4) Apart from the success of its democratic system 
of government and the ideal of freedom which it has passed 
on to the modern world, what made this period a significant 
one? What are the important names in each field to re- 
member? (5) Was the significance of that period a lasting 
one? (Have you seen any buildings which have used the 
Greek pillar? Does the philosophy of. that time contain 
any wisdom for us now? To what time do we date the 
beginnings of plays and the theatre?) 

The Athenian Period, 478-431 (A Review Outline).— 
Themistocles associated with the rise of Athens to power. 
Government: A democratic city state. (Statesman Peri- 
cles). Architecture: Acropolis; Parthenon. _Drama: Aeschy- 
lus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, History: Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Zenophon. Philosophy: Socrates (Anaxagoras, 
Sophists.) Before asking the pupils to make an outline of 
the Alexandrian Age comparable to this, discuss with them 
the two notable philosophers Plato and Aristotle, who come 
between the two periods but are more closely related with 
the Athenian than the Alexandrian. 

Plato.—A note: Plato was born in Athens in 427 B.C., 
of rich and aristocratic family. He was a devoted disciple 
of Socrates, and on the latter’s death in 399 B.C. withdrew 
from Athens for a time. Upon his return he formed a 
school in a grove sacred to Academus, whence our word 
“academy.” As the text intimates his philosophies are too 
difficult reading for Grade IX students, but his account of 
the death of Socrates is sufficiently simple. Headings of 
this sort will at least help to bring these characters, which 
are likely otherwise to be mere names, to life. 

“Now the hour of sunset was near, for a good deal of 
time had passed while he was within. When he came out, he 
sat down with us again after his bath, but not much was 
said. Soon the jailer, who was the servant of the eleven, 
entered and stood by him, saying: ‘To you, Socrates, whom 
I know to be the noblest and gentlest and best of all who 
ever came to this place, I will not impute the angry feelings 
of other men, who rage and swear at me, when, in obedi- 
ence to the authorities, I bid them drink the poison,—indeed 
I am sure that you will not be angry with me; for others 
are, you are aware, and not I, the guilty cause. And so 
fare you well, and try to bear lightly what must needs be; 
you know my errand.’ Then bursting into tears he turned 
and went out. 

Socrates looked at him and said: ‘I return your good 
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wishes, and will do as you bid .. . let the cup be brought if 
the poison is prepared.’ 

‘Yet’, said Crito, ‘the sun is still upon the hill-tops, 
and I know that many a one has taken the draught late, 
and after the announcement has been made to him, he has 
eaten and drunk, and enjoyed the society of his beloved; 
do not hasten then, there is still time.’ 

Socrates said: ‘Yes, Crito, and they of whom you speak 
are right in doing this, for they think that they will gain by 
the delay; but I am right in not doing thus, for I do not 
think that I should gain anything by drinking the poison 
a little later; I should be sparing and saving a life which is 
already gone, and could only despise myself for this. Please 
then, do as I say, and not to refuse me.’ 

Crito made a sign to the servant, who was standing by; 
and he went out, and having been absent for some time 
returned with the jailer carrying the cup of poison.... 
Then holding the cup te his lips, quite readily and cheer- 
fully he drank off the poison. And hitherto most of us 
had been able to control our sorrow; but now when we saw 
him drinking, and saw, too, that he had finished the draught, 
we could no longer forbear, and in spite of myself, my own 
tears were flowing fast; so that I covered my face and wept 
over myself, for certainly I was not weeping over him, but 
at the thought of my own calamity at having lost such a 
friend .... Socrates alone remained calm: ‘What is this 
strange outcry?’ he said: ‘Be quiet then and have patience.’ 
When we heard that we were ashamed, and refrained our 
tears . . . . ‘When the poison reaches the heart,’ he said, 
‘that will be the end.’ He was beginning to grow cold about 
the groin (his feet and legs had already lost feeling) when 
he uncovered his face, for he had covered himself up and 
said (they were his last words)—he said: ‘Crito, I owe a 
cock to Ascelapius; will you remember to pay the debt?’ 
‘The debt shall be paid,’ said Crito; ‘is there anything else?’ 
There was no answer to this question; but in a minute or 
two a movement was heard, and the attendants uncovered 
him; his eyes were set, and Crito closed his eyes and mouth. 

Such was the end, Echecrates, of our friend, whom I 
may truly call the wisest, the justest, and the best of all the 
men whom I have ever known.” 

Aristotle (384-322 B.C.) Also taught in Athens. Here 
is a paragraph or two from Aristotle’s discussion of the 
happy man. Happiness he maintains to lie in virtue, one’s 
own “workings” and not in outside situations or events. 
“|... the fact is that good and bad fortune are constantly 
circling about the same people: for it is quite plain, that if 
we are to depend upon the fortunes of men, we shall often 
have to call the same man happy, and a little while after mis- 
erable ....Is not this the solution? that to make our sen- 
tence dependent on the changes of fortune, is no way right: 
for not in them stands the well, or the ill, but though human 
life needs these as accessories, the workings in the way of 
Virtue are what determine Happiness, and the contrary, the 
contrary .... 

_ And whereas the incidents of chance are many, and differ 
in greatness and smallness, the small pieces of good or ill 
fortune evidently do not affect the balance of life, but the 
great and numerous if happening for good, will make life 
more blessed (for it is their nature to contribute to orna- 
ment, and the using of them comes to be noble and excel- 
lent), but if for ill, they bruise as it were and maim the 
hlessedness: for they bring in positive pain, and hinder many 
acts of working. But still even in these, nobleness shines 
through when a man bears contentedly many and great mis- 
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chances, not from insensibility to pain but because he is 
noble and high-spirited. 

And if, as we have said, the acts of working are what 
determine the character of life, no one of the blessed can 
ever become wretched, because he will never do those things 
which are hateful and mean. For the man who is truly 
good and sensible bears all fortunes we presume, becoming- 
ly, and always does what is noblest under the circumstances, 
just as a good general employs to the best advantage the 
force he has with him; or a good shoe-maker makes the 
handsomest shoe he can out of the leather which has been 
given him, and all other good artisans likewise.” 


The Last Section of Chapter XVI and Chapter XVII. 
The pre-assignment might be the dictation of the follow- 
ing headings to be developed into an outline by the students. 


The Development of a United Italy. 

A.—The development of a United Rome, which went 
hand in hand with the development of a partnership in gov- 
ernment between the patrician and plebeian elements in 
Rome. There were four major steps in the development of 
plebeian power. 1 ._....... 2 -........., ete. 

B.—The development of a United Italy followed har- 
mony at its centre—Rome. (a) _----......, (b)-----..---... 

A.—tThe outline of the four major steps under (A) 
might take somewhat this form: (It is the story of the 
growth of democracy in Rome.) 

1. The first advance in power over that of an Assembly 
which had only the right of veto or approval came with a 
military division of the people, both patrician and plebeian 
according to wealth (the power to arm themselves was re- 
tained in peace time Assemblies, but the plebeians controlled 
only a minority of the “centuries” as the divisions were 
called.) 

2. In the early Republic this patrician influence contin- 
ued to predominate until the plebeians won the right to 
choose tribunes, from among their own number who had the 
power to veto any government measure in Senate or As- 
sembly. 

(a) Organization of government — showing patrician 
domination: 

2 consuls or 1 dictator—Patrician 
Senate (Patrician)—-Assembly (Patricians controlled the 
the majority of the centuries. 

(b) The secession of the plebs with a threat to establish 
a new Rome for themselves won for them the concession of 
the tribunes. 

8. The laws were written. 

4. The passing of the Licinian Laws which granted the 
appointment of a plebeian consul. (a) In spite of the ap- 
pointment of tribunes the balance of power still remained 
with the patricians: 

Consuls (Patrician) 

Assembly of centuries 

(Patrician) 


Tribunes (Plebeian) 

Assembly of tribes (Plebeian) 
(The channel of appointment 
for the tribunes.) 

but the Senate (patrician) still kept veto on both Assem- 
blies. (b) When Licinian laws passed appointing a plebeian 
consul, the distinction between patrician and plebeian dis- 
appeared. (What power secured this measure for the 
plebeians? Why did it mean much greater power for the 
plebeians than the appointment of a single consul would 
suggest?) 

B.—(a) Rome stood forth as the champion of Italian 
civilization against the attack of the Gauls. (b) Conquest 
(and a wise administration of conquered territories.) N.B. 
—tThis last note will have to be added by the teacher, as it 
is material of Chapter XVIII. 

Chapter XVIII. 

Section I, “Citizens” and “Subjects.” We would suggest 
an oral teaching period or “teacher’s presentation” of Sec- 
tion I. If the students are left to themselves with this section 
its study may become a sheer feat of memory. The teacher 
can make this section of study simple by using the map on 
page 168. 
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Questioning and Explanation: When you read of ‘““Roman 
citizens,” whom would you suppose are meant? They were 
the citizens of Rome, but the phrase has a wider meaning 
than we could suppose. Was Athens on the sea? What 
did Athens do for a sea port? Rome did much the same 
thing: she sent some of her people to the mouth of the Tiber 
to build Ostia. Would these people like to think they were 
still Roman citizens? Rome also sent others of her people 
to military posts round about. What would be the purpose 
of these military posts? These settlements of Roman citi- 
zens sent out from Rome are shown by stars on the map and 
are known as “Roman colonies.”” They were made up of 
Roman citizens who continued to be Roman citizens, al- 
though now in a new colony. Where are the majority of 
these stars? Why there? There is another meaning of 
Roman citizenship which you would never guess, and when 
you understand it you will understand some of Rome’s 
greatness. Consult the Map opposite page 148, and you 
will see that the Latins and Sabines were very close neigh- 
bors of the Romans. When the Romans conquered their 
towns, they said to many, ‘“‘Now you are Roman citizens,” 
and the people of these cities, which were then known as 
“municipia” became Roman citizens, although they were 
conquered people. If you were to draw a circle about Rome 
and add to the explanation of the map: “Circle shows area 
of the municipia’’ you would remember the three classes of 
Roman citizens very easily,—the map would tell you the 
whole story. 

“Roman Citizens’’—(a) Citizens of Rome itself. (b) Ro- 
man citizens sent to form outposts: Roman colonies. (c) 
Citizens of the municipia,—conquered Latin and Sabine 
towns, given equal rights with Rome. 


“Subject Citizens” belonged to three types of colonies. 
1. “Latin” colonies of Rome’s landless citizens planted far 
beyond Latium, (a) Had private rights and could acquire full 
public rights. (b) Had local self-government. 2, “Allies” 
—Great mass of subject states: (a) No private or public 
rights; (b) But local self-government. 3. “Prefectures”— 
(a) No private or public rights—no rights of self-govern- 
ment; (b) Governed by prefects. 


What Was the Secret of the Italian Unity? 


(The student will need to read the whole chapter and 
gather ideas here and there.) 1. Incorporation of conquered 
peoples: Citizenship granted to peoples of “municipia.” 
2. Local self-government granted most conquered peoples. 
3. Justice and toleration of local customs. 4. Union of dis- 
contented allies prevented by (a) isolation from one an- 
other “all roads lead to Rome”; (b) creating jealousy among 
them on account of their different standing in the Roman 
world. ‘Divide and Conquer.” 5. The Romans had an 
extraordinary capacity for team work as illustrated by their 
gilds of craftsmen for purposes of helpfulness. 6. The 
Roman had a fine sense of the welfare of the country as a 
whole in contrast to any personal or party advantages. 7. 
The Roman roads were bonds of union. 8. Genius for 
military organization. 


Some Questions for the Whole of the Chapter. 


(1) Distinguish between patrician and plebeian. (2) 
How many votes were cast each year in the Tribal As- 
sembly? (3) How did the constitution of Rome allow for 
increase of its voting public? (4) What is meant by the 
Private and Public rights of Roman citizens? (5) Make 
quick sketches to illustrate the difference between “dense 
hoplite array,” “massive phalanx” (see pages 131 and 134) 
and the “flexible legion.”” (6) The Roman army illustrates 
the genius of the Romans as well as their system of gov- 
ernment. What were the features that constituted its 
strength? (7) What would you say were the chief char- 
acteristics of Roman society at its best? (Simplicity, fru- 
gality, industry, little class distinction and so powers not 
destroyed and eaten up by jealousies and envies; a fine sense 
of duty to the public welfare.) 


Chapter XIX. Roman Expansion. 

I. Wars with Carthage.—(1) The immediate cause?__.___ 
(Was this the full reason?) 2. a as a result of the 
First Punic War (use map) - ; the Second Punic War 

_....3 the Third Punic War. . (8). Who were the 
big figures of the Second Punic War? (4) What were the 


‘masterpieces of Roman strategy that won the war for them? 


(5) What would you regard as Hannibal’s most notable 
achievements? (6) Why is the Third Punic War a blot on 
Roman history? 

II. Expansion. in the East.— (1). Territory conquered 


(use map). Mate 3 , (2) In what way was Rome’s earlier 
expansion in Italy itself, superior to the methods adopted in 
her conquest of the East? 


Grade X—King Richard 


Some introductory remarks: This play is a history, 
though not in the sense that we speak of history today. It 
has an historical basis but is not always accurate as to detail. 
Richard II lived, of course, some time before Elizabeth, 
when Shakespeare wrote so that histories were available 
(Hall and Hollinshed) telling of the time of Richard II, 
Henry IV, Henry V, VI, and Richard III, kings about whom 
Shakespeare writes in his plays, ‘The long struggle be- 
tween the Houses of York and Lancaster ... . interesting 
in itself because it led up to the establishment of the royal 
line to which Queen Elizabeth belonged, and treated with 
particular fullness and colour in the pages of Hall and Hol- 
inshed, afforded good pickings for the Elizabethan drama-~ 
tist. In a series of plays beginning with the deposition of 
Richard II by Henry of Lancaster, continuing in two plays 
devoted to the reign of this King, Henry IV, and in a fourth 
play dealing with the brief but glorious reign of Henry V, 
Shakespeare followed the events which led up to the final 
struggle between the two Houses: and in the three parts of 
Henry VI and in Richard III the dramatic events of the 
long continued duel are set forth.” (Dr. Broadus: “The 
Story of English Literature,” page 89.) Shakespeare used 
then as his authorities the histories of his own day, about 
whom it has been said that “all was grist that came to their 
mill,” and it is very doubtful indeed if Shakespeare cared 
whether or not they were accurate. (Brander Mathews in 
“The Study of the Drama’”’ points out his disregard for his- 
torical accuracy in giving clocks and cannons to the Ro- 
mans.) Shakespeare is not to be judged as an historian. 


There are pupils, however, who are very much inter- 
ested in history, who will want to know as the reading of the 
play progresses or at its conclusion, what is to be regarded 
as true and what not. If you find your students interested 
in this question, here are some paragraphs from Green’s 
“History of the English People” that will help you: 


(1) “In a year the whole color of Richard’s government 
had changed. He had revenged himself on the men who 
had once held him down, (Gloucester had been among them 
—of whose fate Green says this only: ‘The Duke of Glouc- 
ester was saved from trial by a sudden death in his prison 
at Calais’) and his revenge was hardly taken before he 
disclosed a plan of absolute government. He had used the 
parliament to strike down the primate (Arundel,) as well 
as the greatest nobles of his realm, and to give him a rev- 
enue for life which enabled him to get rid of parliament 
itself, for the permanent committee which it named were 
men devoted, as Richard held, to his cause. John of Gaunt 
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was at its head, and the rest of its lords were those who 
had backed the king in his blow at Gloucester and the Arun- 
dels. Two, however, were excluded. In the general dis- 
tribution of rewards which followed Gloucester’s overthrow, 
the Earl of Derby (son of John of Gaunt) had been made 
Duke of Hereford, the Earl of Nottingham, Duke of Norfolk, 
But at the close of 1397 the two dukes charged each other 
with treasonable talk as they rode between Brantford and 
London, and the permanent committee ordered the matter 
to be settled by single combat. In September, 1398, the 
dukes entered the lists; but Richard forbade the duel, sen- 
tenced the Duke of Norfolk to banishment for life, and 
Henry of Lancaster to exile for six years. As Henry left 
London, the streets were crowded with people weeping for 
his fate; some followed him even to the coast. But his with- 
drawal removed the last check on Richard’s despotism. He 
forced from every tenant of the crown an oath to recognize 
the acts of his committee as valid . . . . Forced loans, the 
sale of charters of pardon to Gloucester’s adherents, the 
outlawry of seven counties at once on the plea that they 
had supported his enemies and must purchase pardon, a 
reckless interference with the course of justice, roused into 
new life the old discontent. Even this might have been 
defied had not Richard set an old and unscrupulous leader at 
its head. Leave had been given to Henry of Lancaster to 
receive his father’s inheritance on the death of John of 
Gaunt, in February, 1399. But an ordinance of the con- 
tinual committee annulled this permission and Richard 
seized the Lancastrian estates. Archbishop Arundel at once 
saw the chance of dealing blow for blow. He hastened to 
Paris and pressed the duke to return to England, telling 
him how all men there looked for it, ‘especially the Lon- 
doners, who loved him a hundred times more than they did 
the King.’ For a while Henry remained buried in thought, 
leaning on a window overlooking a garden, but Arundel’s 
pleasure at last prevailed; he made his way secretly to 
Brittany and with fifteen knights set sail from Vannes.... 
What had really decided him was the opportunity offered 
by Richard’s absence from the realm.” (In Ireland) .... 


“While he (Richard) planned the conquest of Ireland 
the news came that England was lost. Little more than a 
month had passed after his departure when Henry of Lan- 
caster entered the Humber and landed at Ravenspur. He 
came, he said, to claim his heritage; and three of his York- 
shire castles at once threw open their gates .... As he 
pushed quickly to the South all resistance broke down. The 
army which the regent gathered refused to do hurt to the 
duke; London called him to her gates; and the royal council 
could only march hastily on Bristol in the hope of securing 
that part for the King’s return. But the town at once yield- 
ed to Henry’s summons, the regent submitted to him, and 
with an army which grew at every step the duke marched 
upon Cheshire, where Richard’s adherents were gathering in 
arms to meet the King. Contrary winds had for a while 
kept Richard ignorant of his cousin’s progress (Henry of 
Lancaster) .... he waited to gather his army and fleet. 
The six days he proposed to gather them in became sixteen, 
and the delay proved fatal to his cause. As no news came 
of Richard, the Welshmen who flocked to Salisbury’s camp 
disbursed on Henry’s advance to Chester.” 


On Richard’s landing in England, the Earl of Northum- 
berland, on behalf of Lancaster, sought an interview with 
the King. “Only the treacherous pledges of the earl in- 
duced him (Richard) to set aside his plans for a reconcilia- 
tion to be brought about in parliament and to move from 
Conway (where the interview took place) on the promise 
of a conference with Henry at Flint. But he had no sooner 
reached the town than he found himself surrounded by Lan- 
easter’s forces. ‘I am betrayed,’ he cried, as the view of 
his enemies burst on him from the hill; ‘there are pennons 
and banners in the valley.’ But it was too late to retreat. 
Richard was seized and brought before his cousin .... and 
he was carried a prisoner along the road to London.” 


“Once safe in the Tower, it was easy to wrest from 
Richard a resignation of his crown, and this resignation was 
solemnly accepted by the parliament which met at the close 
of September, 1399. But the resignation was affirmed by 
a solemn act of deposition. The coronation oath was read, 
and a long impeachment which stated the breach of the 
promises made in it was followed by a solemn vote of both 
houses which removed Richard from the state and authority 
ae MONO 55s « 


“Though a deputation of lords with Archbishop Arundel 
at its head pressed him to take Richard’s life, he steadily 


refused, and kept him a prisoner at Pomfret”... . But after 
a rising in favor of the imprisoned King, ‘‘a terrible retribu- 
tion followed .... A great council held after the sup- 
pression of the revolt prayed ‘that if Richard, the late King, 
be alive, as some suppose he is, it be ordained that he be 
well and securely guarded for the safety of the states of 
the King and Kingdom; but if he be dead, then that he be 
openly showed to the people that they may have knowledge 
thereof.’ The ominous words were soon followed by news of 
Richard’s death in prison. His body was brought to St. 
Paul’s, Henry himself with the princes of the blood royal 
bearing the pall; and the face was left uncovered to meet 
rumors that the prisoner had been assassinated by his 
keeper, Sir Piers Exton.” 


There was one large historical question in which Shake- 
speare was very much interested, and that was the theory 
of the “Divine Right” of Kings. What conception did a 
King have of his authority according to this theory? Did 
King Richard hold this theory—that his office and person 
were unassailable and absolute in that his authority came 
from God? That is a question that should be watched for 
throughout the reading of the play, and proof gathered as 
the play goes forward. Is Shakespeare in agreement or dis- 
agreement with King Richard’s conception of his power? 


The main characters in the play are King Richard, the 
young King of England; his uncle, John of Gaunt, who tries 
to advise the King; John of Gaunt’s son, who is also, of 
course, Richard’s cousin, Henry Bolingbroke, the Duke of 
Hereford, who later becomes the King of England. (We 
would think it inadvisable to go further through the list of 
characters; other characters may be explained as they enter 
the play.) ‘ 

It must be understood that just before the play opens 
Henry Bolingbroke and Mowbray, the Duke of Norfolk, 
have had a quarrel (as described by Green.) Each has ac- 
cused the other of treasonous sayings and disloyalty to 
King Richard. When the play opens we are shown the rich 
interior of King Richard’s palace in London where King 
Richard and his uncle, John of Gaunt, are talking about 
this quarrel. Other nobles and attendants are grouped about 
the stage. 

The Reading of the Play.—As the reading of the play 
progresses the teacher should seek to make clear the meaning 
of all difficult passages; noteworthy lines should be given 
attention, and stage pictures visualized. Ask the pupils to 
keep thinking about the question of Divine Right. Did 
Richard hold it? Was it the view taken by any of his 
nobles? Watch particularly the character of Richard. 


Stage Pictures: Brander Mathews: “The Study of the 
Drama”: “The playgoers of those days (Shakespeare’s) 
craved excitement both for the eye and the ear. (Is this 
true of today?) ; and the aspiring playwrights gave them 
good measure, pressed down and running over. For the 
pleasures of the eye, he lavished processions, coronations, 
funerals, encampments, single combats and serried battles.” 
Is this true of Richard II? How many stage settings would 
be required to produce this play? Which scenes do you 
see most clearly? Do they include the lists at Coventry; 
the splendid swash-buckling of the gage-throwing scene 
(Act V, Sc. 1); Richard’s giving up of office to Bolingbroke; 
Richard’s scene with the looking-glass,—indeed, the whole of 
Act V, Se. 1: “a woeful pageant have we here beheld’”’; the 
scene of the Duke and Duchess of York before Bolingbroke, 
the one accusing, the other interceding for their son? 

“For the pleasure of the ear .... he never stinted such 
other sounds as he could command,—the roll of the drum, 
the staccato call of the trumpet, the clangor of loud bells, 
the rattle of musketry, the long reverberation of thunder.” 
Are any of these stage devices made use of in King Richard? 
Notice all these things as you read. It helps both you and 
the students realize the play as played. 


Some Noteworthy Lines. 
(1) And meet him were I tied to run afoot 
Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps. (Act I, Se. 1, 
63-4). 

A vivid pictorial quality of writing: Shakespeare had a 
lively visual imagination and your “mind’s eye” must be 
alert to do him justice. 

(2) “Sluiced out his innocent soul through streams of 
blood.” (Act I, Se. 1, page 103). Again this vivid pic- 
torial quality: note, too, the vigor of the verb. In ordinary 
speech verbs are so frequently mere connectives. (3) Bo- 
lingbroke has the power of sesing an idea take shape: his 
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style of speech is worth watching. Act I, Sc. 1, lines 190- 
195: 
. . Ere my tongue 
Shall wound my honour with such feeble wrong, 
Or sound so base a parle, my teeth shall tear 
The slavish motive of recanting fear, 
And spit it bleeding in his high disgrace 
Where shame doth harbor, even in Mowbray’s face. 
The picture is not a beautiful one, nor is it intended to 
be, but it is a most arresting and insulting challenge. 


(4) Notice the interesting comparisons employed in 
the Duchess’ speech, Act I, Se. 2, “Edward’s seven sons 
.. + Were as seven vials .... or seven fair branches.” 
(5) In the same speech the picture suggested by the un- 
usual wording: ‘Thou showest the naked pathways to thy 
life.” (6) Mowbray: Act I, Sc. 3, the interesting compari- 
sons employed: ‘And my tongue’s use is to me no more 
than an unstringed viol or a harp,” etc. (7) Mowbray: Act 
I, Sc. 3, line 202: Again notice Shakespeare’s faculty for 
presenting an idea as a picture: ‘My name be blotted from 
the book of life.” (8) Gaunt: Act I, Se. 3, 221-223: Some 
very effective lines, effective not only because of their color- 
ful and apt comparisons, but because of the measured melan- 

choly of the rhythm: 
“My oil-dried lamp and time-bewasted light 

Shall be extinct with age and endless night; 

My inch of taper will be burnt and done.” 

(9) Gaunt’s and Bolingbroke’s speeches at the close of 
Se. 3; Gaunt’s for the wisdom of his advice: 

“All places that the eye of heaven visits 

Are to a wise man ports and happy havens. 

Teach thy necessity to reason thus; 

There is no virtue like necessity. (Have you ever 
heard that line before? Did you know where it 
came from?) 

. For gnarling sorrow hath less power to bite 

The man that mocks at it and sets it light.” 

Bolingbroke for the imaginative vividness of his reply: 
“O who can hold a fire in his hand by thinking on the frosty 
Caucasus?” etc. 

(10) Gaunt: Act II, Se. 1: 

“More are men’s ends mark’d than their lives before: 

The setting sun, and music at the close.” 

Noteworthy for imagery and melody. The “setting” of 
Gaunt’s “sun” in indeed worth “marking.” See the speech 
“Methinks I am a prophet new inspired,” containing a very 
beautiful appreciation of England. Note again the pictorial 
quality of the simile and metaphor, 

“And thy unkindness be like crooked age, 

To crop at once a too long wither’d flower.” 

(11) Northumberland: Act II, Se. 1, 270-1: 

. even through ‘the hollow eyes of death 

I spy life peering.’ (Vivid metaphor.) 

(12) Northumberland: Act II, Se. 1, 292: “Imp out 
our drooping country’s broken wing.” Imagery of the met- 
aphor. Be sure you know the meaning of “imp.” 

(13) Act II, Se. 2: Busby’s speech, ‘Each substance 
of a grief hath twenty shadows,” for its wisdom of pene- 
tration and the interesting comparisons. 

(14) Act II, Se. 3, lines 46-47: Bolingbroke’s famous 
lines for their wisdom and brevity: 

“T count myself in nothing else so happy 

As in a soul remembering my good friends.” 

(15) Act II, Se. 3, line 65, Bolingbroke: “Evermore 
thanks, the exchequer of the poor.” Is there any value in 
“thanks”? (16) Bolingbroke, Act II, Se. 4, 166: “The 
caterpillars of the commonwealth.” Interesting vocabulary 
and rhythm. (17) Bolingbroke, Act III, Sc. 1, 21: “Eating 
the bitter bread of banishment.” For brevity, for effective 
alliteration and rhythm, and line 23: ‘‘Dispeak’d my peaks 
and fill’d my forest woods.” (18) King Richard: Act III, 
Se. 2, line 42: “He fires the proud tops of the eastern 
pines.” Note the vigor of the verb and the beautiful pic- 
ture. (19) Salisbury, Act III, Sc. 2, line 69: “O call back 
yesterday, bid time return.” An idea of universal appeal 
set to melody. (20) Act III, Sc. 2, line 128: “I warrant 
they have made peace with Bolingbroke.”” Note the effect- 
iveness of the order of the reply, ‘‘Peace have they made 
with him indeed, my lord.” (21) King Richard, Act III, 
Se. 2, line 160: “For within the hollow crown... . Keeps 
Death his court . . and comes at last and with a little 
pin, bores through his castle wall, and farewell King!”” Some 
arresting personifications—“and with a little pin.” (22) 
Bolingbroke, Act III, Sc. 3: Poetic lines, “Methinks King 
Richard and myself should meet . . .. With no less terror 


than the elements of fire and water,” etc. (23) King Rich- 
ard, Act III, Se. 3, line 145: For richness of imagination. 
“T’ll give my jewels for a set of beads. . my figured 
goblets for a dish of wood, my sceptre for a palmer’s walk- 
ing-staff, my subjects for a pair of carved saints, and my 
large kingdom for a little grave.” (24) Queen, Act III, Se. 
4, lines 73-76: Interesting comparisons. “Thou, old Adam’s 
likeness set to dress this garden .. . . What Eve, what ser- 
pent hath suggested thee to make a second fall of cursed 
man?” (25) Act IV, Se.1: “The whole splendid fury hurl- 
ing of insults.” Try thinking of challenging somebody your- 
self and see what sort of milk and water affair you would 
create yourself in comparison with Shakespeare. (26) King 
Richard, Act V, Sc. 1, line 20: Note the effective brevity 
of “I am sworn brother, sweet, to grim necessity, and he and 
I will keep a league till death,” and the clear picture of “In 
winter’s tedious nights sit by the fire,” etc. (27) Duchess, 
Act V, Se. 2, line 45: ‘Welcome, my son, who are the 
violets now that strew the green lap of the new come spring.” 
(28) Vocabulary: ‘And love to Richard is a strange brooch 
in this all-hating world.” Act V, Sc. 5, line 65. (29) The 
measured cadences of “Great King, within this coffin I pre- 
sent thy buried fear.”” Act V, Sc. 6, line 30. 


Grade XII—King Lear 
Character Study: 

King Lear.—The chief character of the play is the king 
himself. By his own acts and words, as well as through the 
speeches of others, he is described as rash, quick-tempered, 
even violent at times, as in his treatment of Oswald and in 
the abuse of the two daughters who turn against him, when 
he is no longer King Lear is himself well aware of 
his own choleric and passionate temper and his fight to 
keep control of it and maintain his sanity is integral to the 
tragedy of the play, for it is out of the warring elements of 
Lear’s character that the tragedy is built. “‘O let me not 
be mad, not mad, sweet heaven! Keep me in temper: I 
would not be mad.” But this same king shouts to Goneril: 
“Darkness and devils! Saddle my horses; call my train 
together. Degenerate bastard! I’ll not trouble thee.” With 
great restraint Lear begins his answer to Regan when she 
asks him what need there is of a retainer at all,—‘‘O, reason 
not the need: our basest beggars are in the poorest thing 
superfluous: allows not nature more than nature needs, 
man’s life’s as cheap as beast’s . But for true need,— 
Yon heavens, give me that patience, patience I need!” But 
even as Lear prays for patience, the reason for its need 
comes again to his mind and overshadows everything else, 
and he bursts afresh into a fury,—a fury that overreaches 
thought and words and leaves him shouting with impotent 
rage. “No, you unnatural hags, I will have such revenges on 
you both that all the world shall—I will do such things— 
What they are, yet I know not, but they shall be the terrors 
of the earth.” Then as his rage exhausts itself we hear 
again that pitiful cry, “I shall go mad!” and as he says it, 
it is to his loyal, understanding Fool he turns, the Fool who 
also makes heroic attempts to preserve Lear’s sanity—‘‘O 
Fool, I shall go mad!” (There is a stage picture worth 
considering.) On the same side of the picture,—the weak- 
nesses of Lear’s character, we must admit him to be a trifle 
vain, eager to retain the pomp, circumstances, and even 
authority of the crown, (See 1, 3, 18), while at the same time 
divesting himself of its responsibilities (planning, for ex- 
ample, to keep about him one hundred knights, who would 
do nothing except remind him of his dignity) and incapable 
of keeping to the role which he has voluntarily mapped out 
for himself (banishing Kent the very moment after he had 
laid aside the “cares of state’; “crawling towards death” 
with a hundred knights in his train!) Even to the end of 
the play Lear is arbitrary, (Act IV, Sc. 6). In the speech, 
“Ay, every inch a King,” he pardons Gloucester and then 
asks, “what was thy cause?” 


But if Lear were all weakness and vanity, there would 
be no moving tragedy such as this play is. His passions are 
hasty, but there is power and force back of them, and he 
does make a real struggle to be master of himself. Besides 
Lear is generous. He is also possessed of much sweetness. 
“No lad, teach me, he says when the Fool asks him if he 
knows the difference between a sweet and bitter food, and 
later urges the Fool to go first into the hovel on the heath,— 
“In boy; go first .... Nay, get thee in. I’ll pray and then 
I'll sleep,” and in that prayer we realize Lear’s growing 
sympathy with all things in distress: ‘Poor naked wretches, 
whereso’er you are, that bide the pelting of this pitiless 
storm, how shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, your 
loop’d and window’d raggedness, defend you from seasons 
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such as these?” “There is nothing more noble and beauti- 
ful in literature than Shakespeare’s exposition of the effect 
of suffering in reviving the greatness and eliciting the sweet- 
ness of Lear’s nature.”—Bradley: “Shakesperean Tragedy,” 
page 284. There is much sweetness, much tenderness and 
much of that long sought patience in Lear’s speech to Cor- 
delia in the last Act of the play. “Come, let’s away to 
prison, we two alone will sing like birds i’ the cage; when 
thou dost ask me blessing, I’ll kneel down and ask of thee 
forgiveness,” etc. There are also examples of true humble- 
ness and sweetness of spirit in Act IV, Se. 7. “You must 
bear with me, forget and forgive. I am old and foolish and 
so one cannot help loving Lear, even as Cordelia, Kent and 
the Fool love him, but we must repeat again that Lear is 
just such a compound of contradictory qualities as will 
almost certainly give rise to dangerous trouble. His gen- 
erosity bade him to give away his Kingdom, but his unsus- 
picious character,—which fails to understand the nature of 
his two eldest daughters, and his quick anger at Cordelia,— 
which blinds him to her love for him, lead him to his first 
fatal mistake of placing his dependence on the two daugh- 
ters who find him a care they do not really wish to assume, 
and setting aside the daughter who would have found pleas- 
ure in comforting the old King’s last years. Having set 
aside his power, his desire for recognition and authority stirs 
him to anger and rage at Goneril’s retainers who have been 
instigated to treat him with scant courtesy. With the 
choleric haste that characterizes all his actions he rushes 
off to Regan, there to meet with an even colder reception. 
Angered beyond endurance, and stung by the lack of affec- 
tion in the daughters in whom he had placed such depend- 
ence and to whom he had been so generous, he rushes out 
into the violence of the storm,—a violence that matches 
the tempest of his own spirit. There he wrestles with the 
fury of the storm and the chaos of his own soul. The events 
of the play, then, are the outcome of Lear’s character; his 
tragedy is of his own making, but again it must be said that 
the play would not grip us as it does if Lear were simply a 
rash and choleric old man, who had given away his King- 
dom in foolish generosity. It is, of course, because he is 
generous that we arm with him against the meanness of his 
daughters; because he has much real nobility of character 
that we resent so keenly the indignities to which those daugh- 
ters subject him; because he is old and vulnerable that we 
suffer with him the neglect and ingratitude shown him; 
because he is so sweet and humbly gentle that we love him. 

Cordelia.—Next to the King, Cordelia is the chief char- 
acter, though she is absent from the play for so long a 
time. She is her father’s favorite, humoring him, no doubt, 
but having the gift of honesty and the rarer gift of doing 
what she intends without speaking (“Since what I will in- 
tend, I’ll do it before I speak.””) The plain-speaking Kent 
admires her; the Fool adores her, but she has inherited a 
touch of her father’s hastiness, which makes her impatient 
with Lear that he can’t see more truly the real character 
of Goneril and Regan; and she is besides just a trifle proud 
of her plainness of speech, a plainness which has a very 
sharp edge indeed, when she speaks to her sisters. She is 
so deeply annoyed at the hypocrisy of those two sisters that 
she errs on the other side, and chills her father’s affection. 
Instead of saying, “Nothing, my lord,’ when she is asked 
by her father to tell him of her love for him, if she had only 
said what she says a moment later, all might have been 
well. The King fails to penetrate through the cool exterior 
to the warm anxious heart beneath. Hence, Cordelia, too, 
in a measure is responsible for the terrible catastrophe. It 
is a happy fortune that we are able to hear the very tones 
of her voice, for “her voice was ever soft, gentle and low, 
an excellent thing in woman.” (V, 3, 273-4). 

The Fool.—The Fool is a character greatly beloved. This 
poor, half-witted boy, loyal to the King without any thought 
of reward, and equally loyal to Cordelia, is torn in twain, 
and his efforts to play his part as a fool, while admonishing 
and comforting the King are strangely and poignantly piti- 
ful, a combination of humor and pathos perhaps unequalled 
in Shakespeare. What in the end becomes of him we do not 
know; nor do we know his name. When Lear says “My poor 
fool is hanged,” he must be referring to Cordelia, who at 
that time fills his entire heart. Coleridge says of the Fool 
in the storm scene that “he is as wonderful a creation as 
Caliban; his wild babblings and inspired idiocy, articulate 
and gauge the horrors of the scene.” But do not make the 
mistake of supposing that what the Fool has to say is all 
“babbling.” He sees much more truly than the King the 
position in which his folly is likely to place him. ‘Prithee, 
tell him,” the Fool says to Kent, and speaking of Lear, “sc 
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much the rent of his land comes to: he will not believe a 
fool.” And Lear understanding says, ‘A bitter fool!” Then 
the Fool goes on: ‘Dost thou know the difference, my boy, 
between a bitter fool and a sweet fool?” 

That lord that counsell’d thee 

To give away thy land, 

Come place him here by me; 

Do thou for him stand: (to Lear) 

The sweet and bitter fool 

Will presently appear; 

The one in motley here, 

The other found out there. 
And Kent says, “This is not altogether fool, my lord.” 

When Lear is on his way to Regan in the full hope that 
with her he will be kindly treated the Fool says, “I can tell 
what I can tell .... She (Regan) will taste as like this 
(Goneril’s treatment) as a crab does to a crab.” The Fool 
was under no misapprehension as to Regan’s character. 

We gather that he is physically frail (Lear speaks of 
him as a “boy” and Kent takes him by the hand as though 
to protect him when he is afraid to go into the hovel on 
the night of the storm) and that his little body cannot con- 
tinue to support the big, big heart. So he just drops out 
carrying with him our undying affection. 

Kent.—Kent is a gloriously faithful follower of the 
King, counting it his greatest happiness to be of service to 
him in his dire extremity. If we follow the later folios he 
dies at the end of the play of a broken heart. Kent “is 
perhaps the nearest thing to perfect goodness in all Shake- 
speare’s characters.” (Coleridge.) You will notice that 
Coleridge’s idea of “perfect goodness” does not preclude ex- 
cellent “mud-slinging’’ when the occasion demands. Witness 
the vocabulary Kent can draw on when he meets an Oswald. 
Black is black to Kent: he is none of your philosophers who 
spend time thinking of all sides of a question on all sides 
of a character, who cultivates tolerance to the point of 
inaction, Confronted by Oswald at the gate of Gloucester’s 
castle he wastes no time in telling him what he thinks of 
him, and “carbonadoing his shanks” for him. Put in the 
stocks for his attack on Oswald, Kent accepts the indignity 
of his punishment with equal stoutness and wasting no time 
in self-pity, simply goes to sleep for the night. This is the 
character who can take the poor frightened Fool by the 
hand, when he runs from the hovel on the heath crying, 
“Come not in here, uncle, here’s a spirit. Help me, help 
me!” This is the man who is all solicitude and kindliness 
for the storm-tossed Lear, whom he continues to treat with 
such courteous homage: (“How fares your grace?’’) 

Goneril, Regan and Edmund.—The two daughters have 
lived a life of deceit well-known to Cordelia but hidden from 
their father. They are saved from being inhuman through 
falling, both of them, in love with Edmund, the third villain 
of the tragedy. Edmund, bad and unscrupulous though he 
be, is not utterly villainous since he attempts at the very 
end to avert some of the consequences of his evil deeds. 
(“Some good I mean to do.” V, 3, 244), and admits that 
his end is just. (“The wheel is come full circle.” V, 3, 175.) 

Edgar is generous and great-hearted, but too unsus- 
picious, almost credulous in fact. He is totally unaware of 
the dark side of his brother’s character, falls too easily into 
the trap laid for him, and becomes in his turn in part 
responsible for the cruel fate which befell his father. But 
he makes atonement by waiting upon the poor blind man and 
protecting him from his gloom and despair. 

Oswald is a vain and empty character, who nevertheless 
has the merit of being faithful to his mistress. If there is 
any type of character which Shakespeare thoroughly des- 
pised it was the shallow court feathertop. 

The Plot: 

Brander Mathers: _“‘The Study of the Drama.’’—Brander 
Mathews estimates Shakespeare’s chief gifts to be that of 
a creator of immortal men and women, but points out the 
weaknesses of much of Shakespeare’s plot making. These 
weaknesses he attributes to the fact of Shakespeare’s being 
an intensely practical man whose plays must provide him 
with a living and as a consequence he wrote for his times. 
“His chief gift,” says Brander Mathews, “was incommunic- 
able; it was the power of endowing his creatures with inde- 
pendent life. This power is the test of his work; it never 
leaves him.” But, “if the best of Shakespeare is for eter- 
nity, the worst of him was frankly for the groundlings who 
were his contemporaries, and whose interest he had to 
arouse and to retain as best he could... . It is not to the 
credit of critics like Brander, that they gloss over the ab- 
surdities that abound in Shakespeare’s plays, because 
Shakespeare was ready enough to give the spectators of his 
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CLASSROOM HELPS for Teacher and Pupil 


Lazerte’s Number Booklets 


These are for the pupils’ use in Grades I, II and 
III. Each booklet contains at least fourteen sheets of 
graded problems and exercises arranged in logical 
sequence and based on the prescribed content for the 
first three grades. 

No work is done on the booklets themselves but on 
scribbling paper placed under the pages. Unlimited 
drill is possible and by means of a clever device the 
pupil may check his own answers. The booklets may 
be used for several terms. 

Number Booklets, Grades I, II and III, 

(postpaid) each 


A Reader Project for Primary 
Classes 


The materials for this project consist of (1) plain 
bond blank booklets 54% ”x8%” of 16 pages, and (2) 
Sets of 40 pen and ink drawings 3”x3” printed on 
gummed paper and based on the characters, objects 
and incidents of the authorized Primer and First 
Reader. 

After a picture is placed in the booklet the pupil 
may write his own story in the space below. Later as 
an art project he may design the cover and color the 
pictures. 

Blank Booklets (postpaid) : 

Primary Picture Series (postpaid) 

First Reader Picture Series (postpaid) _ 


The Institute of Applied Art Limited 


Are You Planning a School Play? 


In anticipation of a course in Theatrical Arts pro- 
posed for the New Curriculum we have recently com- 
pleted two books by Elizabeth Haynes and Theodore 
Cohen that contain many hints of inestimable value 
for the Play Director. 

These have been written with great care and are 
profusely illustrated. They make allowance for the 
inadequate facilities, scanty materials and limited re- 
sources of most schools and communities where it is 
desired to do work along this line. 

Make-up and Cogtume (postpaid) 

Stagecraft and Lighting (postpaid) 


Some Ruled School Record Forms 


1. Pupils’ Report Form—This contains ruled lines and 
spaces for the names, marks, averages, standing and 
attendance of 48 pupils. Postpaid 100 for $1.50 

. Pupils’ Examination Record—This contains ruled 
lines and spaces for the results of four examinations 
in each of fifteen subjects for each of 48 pupils. 
Postpaid, each ___ _5e 

. Teacher’s Progress Record—This is a loose-leaf book 
consisting of pressboard covers and rings and a re- 
fill of 40 pages containing blank spaces for a weekly 
record of the work done in each of thirteen subjects 
for each of eight grades over a period of 40 weeks. 
ee complete 
. Refills for Teacher’s Progress Record 


Educational Publishers 
EDMONTON - ALTA. 


THE COMMERCIAL LIFE 


is the 


ONLY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE IN THE PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 


In doing business for, or with, The Commercial Life you are developing an institution that is providing 


employment for the people of this Province. 


The Commercial Life issues all plans of Life Insurance, Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, Endow- 
ment, Term Insurance, Retirement Income Bonds, Pension Investment Bonds, Annuities, Joint Life Policies, 


Group Insurance, etc., etc. 


Many teachers are adding quite substantially to their salaries by representing The Commercial Life in 


their districts. 


For agency representation, or particulars regarding any plan of Life Insurance, address— 


(COMMERCIAL LIFE 


Assurance Company of Canada 


HEAD OFFICE: 
J. W. Glenwright, Managing Director 


EDMONTON’ 


ALBERTA 
E. B. H. Shaver, Secretary 
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own time the puerile devices they delighted in,—the pound 
of flesh and the trial of the caskets-in “The-Merchant of 
Venice,” for example, and the test of affection of Lear’s 
daughters, when that fatherly monarch, unless-he was al- 
ready imbecile, ought to have learned the characters of his 
children in the long years of their family life. If a critic 
does not see these absurdities, if he is blind to the arbirtary 
and muddled plot of “Cymbeline,” then we may well doubt 
whether he is really able to appreciate the masterly sim- 
plicity of “Othello” and the orderly richness of “Romeo and 
Juliet.” 

Brander Mathews then regards the incident, the test of 
the daughter’s affection for their father which sets the 
whole play in motion, as absurd, and explains that Shake- 
speare used an old story exactly as it was, because he felt 
it would be acceptable to his audiences. 

Schlegel, however, in “Dramatic Literature,” page 412, 
does not dismiss the plot of King Lear so lightly. This is 
what he says: “The story of Lear and his daughters was 
left by Shakespeare exactly as he found it with all the fea- 
tures characteristic of the simplicity of old times. But in 
that tradition there is not the slightest trace of the story 
of Gloucester and his sons, which was derived by Shake- 
speare from another source .. With what ingenuity and 
skill are the two main parts of the composition dovetailed 
into one another.” 

Let us look farther into this question of the combination 
of two stories in one plot. Why should it have oecurred to 
Shakespeare to use these two stories in one play? Is it a 
successful combination of themes? In discussing this ques- 
tion notice the similarities in the two stories, (two old 
fathers, whose children play traitors to them, both turned 
out into the storm) and how the secondary plot reiterates 
the feeling of the main plot. The cumulative madness in 
the central part of the play is particularly masterly,— 
madness reacting on madness,—the genuine madness of Lear 
and the feigned madness of Edgar. Notice, too, the dis- 
similarity in the stories in the differing fates of the two 
old fathers. This marks the difference in their characters 


and heightens by contrast the passionate sensibility of 


Lear’s temper. The main thing to notice, it seems to me, 
however, is that the two plots are of sufficient similarity 
that the secondary plot heightens the effect of the main plot. 

Here are other questions that might be asked: Could 
you point out in the play any scenes which show Shake- 
speare’s skill in weaving the two plots together? or any 
person whose actions belong to both plots? At this 
point, it would probably clarify ‘the incidents of the play 
if the pupils were asked to draw up in parallel columns the 
main incidents of both primary and secondary plots, and 
underline those scenes where the two stories are brought 
together—or perhaps better, make out three parallel col- 
umns putting in the central one those incidents which weave 
the two plots into one, 

Main Plot (First Column.) 

(1) Lear’s division of his kingdom between his two elder 
daughters and his disinheritance of Cordelia. (2) Goneril 
and Regan plan together as to how to keep the King in what 
they regard as proper subjection. (3) Goneril instructs 
Oswald to treat King Lear with. “weary negligence.” (4) 
Lear is incensed at Oswald’s and Goneril’s’ attitude, and 
Goneril’s suggestion that he should limit his following to 
50 knights, and at once plans his removal to Regan’s. (5) 
Goneril sends Oswald with a letter to her sister to warn her 
of the King’s approach and the reason for his coming. (6) 
Lear also sends Kent to Regan to announce his coming. (7) 
Kent is put in the stocks. (8) This, of course, angers Lear, 
who is further hurt and enraged by Regan’s reception of 
him and her proposal that he should disband his knights 
entirely, and thus hurt and enraged he rushes out into the 
night. (9) Kent sends word to France and Cordelia for 
assistance for the King. (10) Exposed to storm and wind 
and suffering terribly in his mind, Lear’s wits begin to turn. 
(11) A plot to take the king’s life turns him out into the 
night again just as he is about to sleep,—a sleep from which 
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recovery might have resulted, and Lear goes quite mad. 
(12) Albany’s and Cornwall’s forces join against France. 
(12) Cordelia comes to Britain and under her care Lear is 
restored to sanity. (14) The forces of Britain are victorious 
and Lear and Cordelia are taken prisoners. 

Second Column (Where the Two Plots are Woven Together.) 

(1) Edmund is taken into the services of the Duke of 
Cornwall, when Regan and Cornwall arrive at Gloucester’s 
castle in order to avoid being at home when the king should 
arrive. (2) Gloucester discloses to Edmund France’s plot 
against Albany and Cornwall, and goes to seek the King to 
bring him back against Regan’s commands. (3) Scene on 
the heath before the hovel (Act III, Sc. 4) brings Edgar and 
Lear together, plus, of course, the Fool,—all the madness of 
the play brought together. (4) Edmund tells Cornwall of 
his father’s complicity in France’s plot. (5) Gloucester’s 
eyes are put out in punishment and he is turned out of his 
home. (6) Edgar kills Oswald and finds in his possession 
a letter that shows Edmund in his true colors. (7) Edgar 
gives the letter to Albany and asks that after the battle a 
champion be allowed to prove what is«in the letter. (8) 
Cordelia is hanged at the instigation of Edmund, and Lear 
dies of a broken heart. (9) Edmund is killed by Edgar. 
Secondary Plot (Third Column): 

(1) Edmund plots Edgar’s displacement in his father’s 
regard. (2) Edmund succeeds with his plot. Edgar is 
banished. (3) Edgar assumes madness as a disguise. (4) 
Edgar finds Gloucester and looks after him. 

The Three Plots should be interwoven as follows: 
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It will now be clearly seen where the two plots come 
together, and how Shakespeare has brought them together. 
Edmund, the villain of the second story becomes also a co- 
worker with Goneril and Regan, the villains of the first. 
How does Shakespeare manage to introduce him into the first 
story at all? How is it possible that he should play such an 
important part in the first story? Are -these natural cir- 
cumstances, or do the two stories appear to be dragged 
together? Although Edmund furnishes the main connect- 
ing link between the stories, his scenes are not the great 
scenes of the interwoven plot. Which are the great scenes? 

Here is another question that I think it worth consider- 
ing: Are the events which lead to the tragic fate of King 
Lear and Cordelia accidental circumstances or the outgrowth 
of character? There seems to me to be only one event that 
might be considered as arbitrary or accidental,—that headed 
eleven under the details of the primary plot. Do you agree? 
Is this a strength or weakness in the construction of the 
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